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PREFACE. 



TfiB great utility of epistolary writing is so weU 
known, that the necessity of being acquainted with 
an art re|dete with such advantages, is needless to be 
ifttisted on. Those, who are accomplished in it, are 
too happy in their own knowledge to need farther 
information concerning its excellence. And such as 
«re unqualified to convey their sentiments to a friend, 
without the assistance of a third person, feel their 
deficiency so severely, that nothing need be^ said to 
convince them, that it is their interest to become ac- 
quainted with what is so necessary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the beginning of the 
world, ^istolary writing would have been as old as 
love and friendship ; for, as soon as they began to 
flourish^ die verbal messenger was dropped, the lan- 
guage of the heart was committed to characters that 
faithfully preserved it, secrecy was maintained, and 
social intercourse rendered more free and pleasant. 

Some of the most ancient compositions were writ* 

ten in this manner, and the light of the gospel was 

delivered by the holy apostles in the epistolary way. 

The Romans were perfect masters of this art, as 

Cicbho's letters sufficiently evince; nor are the 
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modems less sensible of its excellencies. ScHSie of 
the finest French writers have built their bme upon 
epistolary corres^ndence ; and the English are at 
present so convinced of the advantages attending this 
Aiethod of conveying their sentiments, that it seems 
to have triumphed ov^ almpst every oth^ species 
of composition. The historian has adopted it; vtb 
have the Greek and Roman histories, as tv^ tm 
tliose of other nations, admiralty executed ia let- 
ters. Almost every thing* didactic, and petcepttve, 
is delivered in this way. The novelist fiiids it bet» 
ter adapted to his purpose than any «tiier moda of - 
writing. No great poet is without his familiar efm* 
tie to his friend ; and the traveller seemed ioati ia& 
he found the method of conveying his intelligeiico 
in letters. 

Letters are the life of trade, the fuel of Iove» the 
pleasure of fpendship, the food of the politkia&t attd 
the entertainment of the curious. 

To speak to those we love or este^aoi, isA^gveat 
est satisfaction we are capable of knowing, KEui the 
next is, being able to converse with them by letar* 



INTRODUCTION. 



An acquaintance with the common forms of iMet 
^vriting, is of such universal necessity, that no p^ • 
son can transact business with satisfaction or decen« 
cy, without some knowledge of them. 

Elegant letter writing is one of tl^se accomplish* 
ments, which, however desirable for every man of 
science, is redly attainable by few; it ought there* 
fore to be studied with great attention by all ; and 
we know of no way in which it can be studied with 
greater prospect of advantage, than by fair examples* 

We may tell the young student, that Orthography, 
Grammar, Style, and Punctuation, are abscSutely 
necessary to enable him to appeal^ with any degree 
of respectability as an epistolary writer; but uidsii 
we exhibit before him specimens, by exaimning' 
which, he may see the propriety of this informatioil, 
and the advantfige of attending to it, we do but litde 
towards perfecting himin this useful art. 

Orthography is certainly of the highest imp<^* 
ance, and the lieglect of it will efl^tuaUy b^st^ 
man's character as a scholar, and stamp it with vul* 
garity or stupidity. A correct orthography depeads 
very much on memory, on reading the best ckssical 
au^rs, and <« studying with care those tables so 
common in elementary books, in which the spelliiif 
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of words whicii have neatly the same sound, but en 
tirely different meanings, are set down, with short 
explanation to distinguish them. For want of atten* 
tion to this distinction, we often see words written, 
which have a meaning widely different, nay, even 
fometimes directly contrary, from what the writer 
designed to e^qpress ; for instance, frieet for meatf ex* 
cept for acceptf and we have seen ^nare substituted 
for mayor; from such errors ridicule will deservedly 
follow. There are, however, different modes of 
spelling some words among the best authors, between 
which the writer may fairly choose for himself; such 
88 hoTumr, almanack, baichdor, ^c. 

We would advise those who cannot fully depend 
on their memory for the spelling, to write often, by 
way of practice, with a good spelling dictionary at 
their hand; and carefully correct what they have 
written by the book; in this way they will soon, 
with care« be able to attain great perfection. 

Grammar a deducea from certain rules, which 
pve every word its due force and form. False 
grampMtf^ -elQier in writing or speaking, but espe- 
cially the former, throws a severe sarcasm on the 
education of the defaulter ; and in many instances, 
makes his composition unintelligible, or at best du- 
bious. But a careful attention to the plain and sim- 
ple rules laid down in the best grammars, will enablo 
any one to write in the language of the present times , 
and if he carefully avoid afiectation, his language 
viU Jbe pla]^, easy, and elegant. 

Style is of die fint consequence in letter writing ; 
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and ▼ttlgarhm in language or writing, is a certain 
indication of bad company, a bad education, or being 
little read in good authors. 

When a person sits down to write a letter, he 
ought first to consider his subject, . and adapt his 
style in some measure to it ; — ^for it would be absurd 
io treat the most solemn and important mysteries of 
our holy religion, or to convey the information of 
some distressing casualty, in the same l^ght and airy 
manner in which we might with propriety mention 
a preposterous marriage or ludicrous incident 

We have said the style ought to be adapted to the 
subject ; thus, letters of business ought to be as con* 
cise as thev can possibly be made, and convey the 
necessary V^ormation. During the American Revo- 
lutionary War, the following laconic epistle was for 
some time pasted up in Quarter-Master Genend's 
office, as a master-piece of this kind of writing; it 
was from the Quarter-Master of a regiment then in 
camp, to whom new arms for the regiment had been 
sent, without instructions how to dispose of those which 
they had on hand ; it was couched in these words 
" Sm— 

I have received the new arms for my regiment, m. 
good order ; what shall I do with their old ones V^ 

Letters of friendship, and containing information 
of the less important occurrences of life, ought to be 
in a more free and easy style ; but the gf eatest clear- 
Bess and perspicuity ought ever to Ik. observed in them* 

Familiar letters ought to be in a still more easy 
style t and the subjects of them n^ay be tivnled mosa 
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ligjhdjr; Imt great caie oaght to be taken neret to 
4eaceiid to low wit or baffoonerjr) the best i^tmc* 
tion, perhaps, for this kind of writing, is to consider 
well what you are about to say, and write it exactly 
«i you would tell it, if the person was present. 

A few things with respect to the style of letters p{ 
every claes, ought careftiUy to be avoided 

Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are the 
flowers of the rhetoric of a low-bred man. 

An afectation of learning is also a great blemish 
in style : never make use of any word or mode of 
expression, which there is danger that the person to 
whom it is addressed may not understimd ; and be 
oarefttl to use none which you are not very sure you 
un^rstand yourself; pomposity in language or style, 
is always a subject of riHicule. "^ 

Too frequent quotations is also another error 
which ought to be carefully avoided; a quotation or 
happy phrase jndidously introduced, is certainly an 
elegance in style ; but the too frequent introduction 
of them, or of French or Latin phmses or scraps of 
poetry, is an unpardonable affectation. 

Tautology is also a great feult in composMon, 
too much care cannot be taken to avoid a repetition 
of the same word or words, exactly synonymous, m 
the flame sentence, or in a new sentence so near as 
lo be grating to the ear. 

Alliteration, or the fonning sentences of wordsy 
naay of which begin with ^e same letter, should bo 
ymiry s^Mringly used, and with great taste and judg- 
mont| or it will become a blemish, instead of a boemty. 
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la shart, to acquire a genteel style, little mere u 
necessary than to fellow nature, and write with ease ; 
to use the most polished and best turned sentiments 
the subject admits of; to aroid pedantry, affectation, 
and the adoption of cant words and phrases, and to 
be very carefid respecting orthogiaphical and gram- 
matical accuracy. '' 

Punctuation is of rery great importance to per^i- 
cuity in composition, as it is necessary to the proper 
divisions of sentences, which, without beii^ so divi- 
ded, might be ambiguous, unintelligible, or xonrey 
ideas totally difierent ^om those of the writer. In 
general, points are the pauses which a good orator 
would use in speaking ; and a knowledge of them 
may be acquired, by observing their position iabodcsy 
and by consulting good treatises on the subject 

The art of writing a fair and handsome hand, is 
also a very necessary attainment for those who are 
desirous of finishing their epistolary communications 
with elegance. Some have an idea that it is not 
genteel to write a good iiand ; and in this way at- 
tempt to justify their negligence, even when carried. 
po sAih an extent that their correspondents find great 
difikulty in discovering the. contents of their letters: 
but experience shot(rs that many are solely indebted 
to the perspicuity and elegance of their hand writing 
for their elevation in the world. 

Straightness in your lines ought also to be eare- 
Mly attended to. Some make use of black lineSy 
drawn on another paper, and laid under that on whick 



ihcy write* a« a glide. Uatil you acquire a bcility 
of writing straight without, this is a good practice . 
if eYer you are under the necessity of drawing lines 
with a lead penciUbe rery eaieful to ^(Ebm them by 
robbing them with Ipdia-rubber, or crumb of bread, 
bdbse your letter is sent away« 

Various opinions prevail with rea3)ect to the use of 
capital lett«:s ; but all writers agree that every sen- 
tence shouM begin with one, and that proper names 
aoA the emphatical words in a sentence, should be 
dktinguisiied by them. 

In folding your leUers, do it so as to conceal the 
wafer, or display the seal intended for it; the folds 
ought to be strongly pressed with a proper instru- 
ment, or with the hand, so as to lie flat and make the . 
comers sharp, that when they are sealed th^y may 
show a handsome shape. 

The following ironical instructions which lately 
appeared in print, may ha^e their use :• 

Be careful to write your letters in such a hand, 
that the person to whom they are addressed shall 
not be able to read them ; particularly, 

Let your signature be such, that the persAi to 
whom you write, cannot discover you^ name; and 
if your letter i^ directed to a stranger,, never add 
your pkee of residence to the date, 

In folding your letter, do it in such a manner that 
the wafer or wa3( shall come egcactly on some of the 
most important part of the writing, and tioar it en* 
tirely away in opening. 
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FOR 

liETTER WRITING 

RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 



Of the Method of attaining a good Style, 

• 

Ta pretend to teach the art of fine writing by a series of ma 
ehanical rnles, would be highly abiord. The yoang student 
may however be assisted by a few plain directions concerning 
the proper method of attaining a style correct aild elegant. 

In the first jUaeet we ought always to endeavour to obtain a 
clear and precise idea of every subject of which we purpose to 
treat. This is a direction which may at first appear to have 
little relation to style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
close. The foundation of fine writing, is good sense accompa 
nied with a lively imagination. The style and llioughts of a 
writer are so intimately connected, that it is frequently a difficult 
task tf distinguish what depends upon the one, and what upon 
the other. Whenidver the impressions of objects upon the mind 
are faint and indistinct, or perplexed and confused, onr style In 
freating of such objects can never be luminous or beautifuh 
Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we shall 
naturally express with clearness and with strength. This, then, 
we may be assured, is an important rale, to think closely of the 
subject, till we have attained a fuU and distinct view of the 
matter which we are to clothe in words, till we become warm 
and intsreitad in it: then, and not tiH dien, riiril we find esr- 
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pnaAnoM begin to flow. Geaerally vpeaking, the bMt and moil 
proper expressions are those which a clear view of the aiibject 
aaggests, without much labour or inquiry. 

In the second place, to form a sty!^, the frequent practice of 
composing is indispensably necessary. Many rales concerning 
style have been delivered ; but no rules will answer the end 
without exercise and habit. At the same time, it is not every 
mode of composing that will improve style. This is so far from 
Using the case, that by careless and hasty composition, we shaU 
inevitably acquire a very bad style ; we shall have more trouble 
afterwards in unlearning faults and correcting negligences, than 
if we had been totally unaccustomed to composition. At first, 
therefore, we ought to write slowly and with much care. Let 
the facility and speed of writing be the fruit of longer pri^ctice. 

** I enjoin/' says Qulntilian, " that such as ate beginning 
the practice of composition, write slowly and with anxious de- 
liberation. Their great object at first should be, to write aa 
well as possible : practice will enable them to write apeediJy. 
By degrees, matter will ofier itself still more readily : words 
will be at hand ; composition will flow ; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a welt ordered family, will present itself in its 
proper place. The sum of the whole is this ; that by hasty 
composition, we shall never acquire the art of con^^sing well ; 
by wilting well, we shall come to write speedily." 

We must not, however, be too anxious about words : we must 
BOt retard the course of thought,.nor cool the heat of imagina- 
tion, bjr^ausing too long on every word which we employ. 
There is, on certain occasions, a glow of composition which 
•hould be kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, 
though at the expense of allowing some inadvertencies to pass, i 
These must afterwards be scrutinized with a critical eye. If 
the practice of composition be useful, the laborious work of cor- 
rocting is no less so ; it is absolutely necessary to our reaping 
any benefit from the habit of composing. What we have writ- 
ten, should be laid aside till the ardour pf composition be past, 
till our foadnesi for tho expreisiona which we havo nied, be 
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woni ofl^ and She expresBioiir theimelTes Ibrgottea. Bjr x^^ 
Tiewing our work with a cool and critical cye^aa if it were the 
perfbrmance of another, we ahall discern manj imperrectioas, 
which at first escaped our observation. It is then the season 
for prnning redundancies ; for examining the arrangement of 
sentences ; and for bringing style into a regular, correct, and 
supported form. To this labour of correction all those must 
submit, who would communicate their thoughts to others with 
proper advantage ; and some practice in it will soon sharpen 
the eye to the most necessary objects of attention, and render 
the task mnch more easy and practicable than might at first b# 
imagined. 

In the third ptace, with respect to the assistance which is to 
be derived Crom the writings of others, it is obvious, that we 
ought to render ourselves well acquainted with the style of the 
best authors. This is requisite both to form il just taste in style, 
and to supply us with a full stock of words on every subject. 

In tin; fourth plaUf we must beware of falling into a sefvile 
imitation of any author whatsoever. Imitation is always dan- 
geroos. It fetters genius, and is likely to produce a stiff man- 
ner. Those who are addicted to close imitation, generally 
imitate an author's, faults as well as his beauties. No man will 
ev^ 4>ecome a good writer or spedier, who has not some degree 
of confidence to follow his own genius. We ought to beware, 
in particular, of adopting any author's noted phrases, or tran- 
senbing passages from him. Such a habit will prove fatal to 
all genuine ctomposition. It is much better to have something 
that ia oxxt own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to 
shine in borrowed ornaments, which will at last betray the utter 
poverty of our genius. On these heads of composing, reading, 
and imitating, I would advis^ every student of oratory to con* 
suit what QniDtilian has delivered in the tenth book of his In- 
stitutions, where he will find a variety of excellent observations 
and directions. 

In the J^ J^MUf diose vdio are ambitious of attaining a 
beantifql style, ought to study with attention the works of the 
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most aminent poets. From this source is often derived « more 
delicate and elevated mode of expressiou, as well as of thinking. 
We find that the most excellent prose writersi both of ancient 
and modem times, are those who, during some part of their life, 
have applied themselves to the study of poetry. U will be snf- 
ficieat to mention the names of Plato, Cicero, Temple, Dryden, 
Fope, Addison, Melmoth, Johnson, Goldsmith, Hamilton, Fenc 
Ion, and Voltaire. 

In the sixth plaee, it is an obvious but material rule, that we 
always study to adapt our style to the subject; and also to. the 
capacity of our hearen, if we are to speak in public. Nothing 
merits the name of eminent or beautiful, which is not suited to 
the occai)ion, and to the persons to whom it is addressed. It is 
Co the last degree awkward and absurd, to adopt a florid, poetical 
style on occasions when it should be our sole basiness to argue 
«nd reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression be« 
fore persons who comprehend nothing of it, and who can only 
stare at our unseasonable magnificence. These are defects not 
80 much in point of style, as, what is much worse, in point of 
common sense. When we begin to write or speak, we ought 
previously to have fixed in our minds a cle^r conception of the 
end to be aimed at. This end we ought to keep steadily in 
view ; and to if we ought to adapt our style. If we do not sac- 
rifice to this great object every ill-timed ornament that may occur 
to our fancy, we betray a want of judgment. 

In the last place, 1 cannot conclude the subject without this 
observation, that, in any case, and on any occasion, attention to 
style must not engross us so much, as to detract from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts. To your expression be at 
Centive ; but about your matter be solicitous. 



Of Clearness and Precision in the Structure of 

Sentences. 

1. Ahbiguitiss are frequently occasioned by the improper 
of the adverb. This pait of speech, as its name implies, ie 
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generally placed close or near to the word, which it modifies or 
affects ; and its propriety and force depend on its position. By 
neglecting to advert to tliis circumstance, writers frequently 
convey a different meaning from what they intended. 

3. Words expressing things connected in the thought, should 
be placed as near together as possible. This rule b derived im" 
mediately from the principles of human nature ; in which we 
may discover a remarkable propensity to plaee together ob- 
jects that are in any manner connected. When objects are 
arranged according to their connexions, we have a ^ense of 
order ; when they are placed fbrtuitouslyy we have a sense of 
disorder. 

The connective parts of sentences are the most important of 
ally and require the gretitest care and attention ; for it is by these 
chiefly that the train of thought, the course of reasoning, and 
the whole progress of the mind, in continued discourse of all 
kinds, is laid open, and on the right use of these depends per- 
spicuity, the greatest beauty of style. 

3. Another great source of ambiguity, is the too frequent 
repetition of pronouns, when we have occasion to refer to diffe- 
rent persons. 

4s A circumstance ought never to be placed between two 
capital members of a period ; for by such an arrangement, we 
are left doubtful to which of the two the circumstance refers. 
But when it is interjected between parts of the member to which 
it properly belongs, the ambiguity is removed, and these mem* 
bers are kept distinct from each other. 



Cf TJntty in the Structure of Sentence* 

In compositions of every description, a certain degree of unity 
is absolutely requisite. There must always be some leading 
principle to form a chain of connexion between the compbnent 
parts. In single sentences, which are members of a compos 
tioo, the same principle must also be predominant. 
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1. Obj«ctt that have no intimate connexion ahould nisver be 
crowded into one sentence. A sentence or period onght to ex- 
press one entire thought or mental proposition ; and different 
thoughts ough^ to be. separated in the expression, by being 
placed in different periods. It is improper to connect in Ian 
guage, things which are separated in realitj. The greatest 
care should be taken to avoid violations of this rule.. 

2. Parentheses ought never to be introduced in the middle of 
sentences : and indeed the unity and beauty of a period can 
never be complete where they are introduced in any situation. 
At present, they are not so frequently used as they were for* ' 
merly ; and it is to be hoped, that the time will arrive when 
they shall be entirely excladed. They are, at best, nothing 
nsore than a perplexed and awkward method of disposing of 
some thought which the writer wants art to introduce in its 
proper place. 

3. Sentences onght never to be extended beyond what seems 
their natural close. Every thing that is one, should have a be* 
ginning, a middle, and an end. It need not here be observed, 
that, -according to the laws of rhetoric, an unfinished sentence 
is no sentence at all. But we frequently meet with sentences 
which may be said to be more than finished. When w^ have 
arrived at what we expected was to be then: conclusion, some 
circumstance which ought to have been omitted or to have been 
otherwise disposed of, suddenly presents itself. Such appen* 
dages tend to destroy the beauty and to diminish the strength 
of a period. 



Of Strength in the Structure of SerUencef* 

1. A SBiTTXirci: onght to be divested of all redundant words. 
These may sometimes be consistent with perspicuity and nnhy; 
but they are ahf^ays irreconcUeable with strength. It is an in* 
Tuiible maxim, that words which add nothing to the sense or 
to the clearness, mnst diminish the force of the expression. 
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S. A «eiiteiM» dbght a^ to be diveBteil of aU redaadttl 
membera. Every member shoald present a new tbonght. Yel 
we sometimes meet with periods ia which the last member w 
ilDitbiiig more than the echo of the first, or a repetition of it m n 
different ibrm. * 

3. In constructing a sentencef particular attenti6n should bo 
paid to the nse of copulatives, relatives, and all the pturti^ies 
empk^ed in tr^sition and connexion. The gracefoluMs avd ■ 
strength of a period must in a great measure depend on worde 
of this description. They aje the joii^ts and hinges upon which 
aU sentences turn. The various modes of ^sing them are so 
mmierous, that no particular rules respecting them can be 
fiMrmed. We must be directed by an attentive consideration of 
ike practice of staddard writers, joined ^h frequent trials of 
the different effects produced by a different application of those . 
particles. 

What is called splitting of particles, or separating a prepen- 
tkm from the noun which it governs, ought always to be 
avwded. / 

4. In arranging a sentence, the most important words' ought 
to be^rffecedin that situation in which they will make the strong 
est io^reiision. Every one must perceive, t^at in all sentences 
there are certain w^oi'ds of superior importance ; and it is equally 
obviDne that those words should stand in a conspicuous and die^ 
tiaguiehed place. But the precise station which they Qni^tQ 
eecupy, eaanot be ascertained by any. general rule. Their posi« 
tien must vary with the nature of tluB se&tenee* Peri^icuity 
BMpet ever be etached nrthefiw iytaee 8 ssi^tliestni^ueofeur 
Uwgiuige allows no great liberty in the choice of c^eeatioii. 
Fer tile' meet part, the important words are placed at Ike begm 
atng of the sentence. 

5. Sentences ought never to be concluded with words that 
mi^e an^nconsiderable figure. Such conclusions always here, 
Ifa^ effhct of enibebling andiiegrading. Theae* may indeed be^ 
sentences in wfiich the stress and signiiican<7 rest chiefiy apoa 
edTerbs, prepositions, or some other word of the same kuiid 
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1ft this «tM they 00^ to have a piiiiciiMl pUee cHolttd to dieau 
No objection, therefore, can to orged .againit inch an arrange^ 
ment as appears in this period : ** In their.proaperitjr, my friend* 
ahall never hear of me ; in their adTersi^^nJiooys/' Here the 
adverb tdwoifB, being an emphatical word, is so placed, as to 
make a strong impression. 

6. In the members of a sentence where two objepts are either 
compared or contrasted, some resemblance in the language and 
constrec^n sbonld be preserved. 



Cf Harmony in the Structure bf Sentefices. 

Altsooor sotfpd is a qnalitj of nrach less importance than 
eense, yet it must not be altogether disregaided. For, as sonnda 
are the vehicle of onr ideas, there mast always be a pretty inti 
mate connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and the 
sonnd which oonreys it^ Pleasing ideas can hardly be tranif 
mitted to the mind by means of harsh and disagreeable sonnda.- 
At these the mind immediately revolts. Nothing can enter into 
the adSsctions which stmnbles at the threshold hy offending the 
ear* Masic has natarally a great power over all men, to prompt 
and facilitate certain emotions; insomnch, that there are scarcely 
anv dtspoaitioiia which we wish to nose in others^ but certain 
soonda may be found concordant to these dispositions, and tend* 
wjf to excite aiid«promot& therai^ Langnage is to a certain de- 
gree, possessed of the aanMr powef. Not content with simpler 
intflTpreling onr idea* to the hearer, it can oommnnicate tbeai 
enfofeed by eoneaponding sounds ; and to the pleasure of inoK 
•partM knowledge, can add the new and separate pleaaute oC 
melody. ^ 

la the harmony of sentences, two things may be considered ; 
agreeable sound, or modulation, in general without any particu* 
lar expression, and sound so ordered, as to become^expresaive of 
the sense. , 

Let «8 ml consider sound, in general, as the property of tk 
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well-eonstnietect fentenee. The tmincel <mdMM» of a leBtoBe* ' 
wiH depend upon two clitsnmataBees : the choiee of words, and 
the anangetnent of them. 

With regard to the choice of words, Htde can be said, unless 
we were to descend into a tedious and ^oions detail ooncem- 
mg the powers of the several letters, or simple sounds, of whieh 
speech is composed. It is evident, that those words are most ■ 
agreeable to the ear, whiiefa are composed of smooth and liqpud 
soonds. where there is a proper iBtenntattare of yowels and oon, 
sonants, withoa^o many har^ consonants clashing with each 
ether, or too many open vowels m succession, to cause a hiatas 
or disagreeable aperture of the month. It may alwaya be as- 
sumed as a principle, that whatever words are difficult in pro- 
nunciation, are, In the same proportion, harsh and painful to the 
ear. Vowels add softness, eonsonants strength, to the sound o€ 
words. The melody of language requires a due proportion of 
both, and will'be destroyed by an excess of either. Long words 
are commonly more agreeable to the ear ^an mono(iyHabIea» 
They please it by the succession of sounds, wbidi they presenifr 
and accorcHngly the most musical languages possess them in the 
greatest abundance. Among words of any length, thOSe are • 
the most musical which do not wholly consist either of long or 
Short syllables, but contains^a due mterraixturiB of both. 

The harmony which results from a proper arrangement oil 
the words and members of a period, is a more complex subject. 
However^eH chosen and well sounding the^rords themselvea 
may be, yet if ^ley be ill disposed, tlie music of the sentence is 
ntteriy lost. In the harmonions arrangement of his periods, no 
writer, aneient or modem, canbejbrought it^to competition witb 
Cictforo.' H<^ fattspstadied this with the utmost care. 4 

i , 

Of the art of introducing Pleasing AUudons in 
composition. By AdpiJson. 

Thk pleasures of the imagination are not wholly confined to 
such fta^TAu rnthors as are oonvetssAt in materia} ofajeetSi bat 
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are olUii to be m/ei with anoag ti|e polite oncten of iboi«H^, 
criUcisiBf and other speealations abstracted ,from matter, who, 
though they do not direetly treat of the visibie p^rta of nature, 
often draw from them their similitadef , metaphors, and aUego- 
ries. By these aliasions, a tmUi in the npderstanding is, as it 
were, reflected by the imagination ; we am able to see.some^ 
t^mg like colour and shape in a notion, and to discover a scheme 
of thoaghts trac^d out upon matter. And here the mind receives 
a great deal of satisfaction, and has two of its faculties gratified 
at the same time, while the fancy is busy in copying after the 
understanding, and transcribing ideas oat of the infellectaal 
.world into the material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice of pleasing 
allnsions, which are generally to be taken from the graat or 
* beantiflDLl works of art or nature ; for thoogfa whatever is new or 
nncommon is apt to delight the imagination, the ehief design oa 
an allusion being to iUnstrate and explain the passages of an 
authin*, it should be always borrowed from what is more known 
aad comnaon, than the passaged which aie to beezplained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of light 
in a disdsurse, that make every thing about them clear and 
boautifol. A noble metaphor, when it is placed to advantage, 
casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre through a whole 
eentence. The^ different kinds of allusipn are but sp many 
different manners of similitude ; and,, that t^ey may please toe 
imagination, the ]^enes8 ought to be very exact or veiy.agreof 
able, as we love to seie a pieture where the resemblance is jnst 
or the postnre and air graceful. But we often fin4 emineai 
writers very faulty ia this respect : great scholars are apt to fetch 
^heir comparisons and allusions froQi the sciences I'a which they 
are most conversant, so that a man may see the compass of their ^ 
learning in a treatise on the most indifferent subject. I haye 
read a discourse upon love, which none but a profound chemist . 
could understand, and have heard many a sermon that should 
only have been preached before a congregation of Cartesians. ' 
On the ttmtiaiy, y onr men of business anally have rMoniia fp 
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•neb, iBituicM m urn too tmn asd.ffimiliiMr. Tlity are tot 
dnwiog the reader into a fame ofchess or tennis, or it>r leading 
aim from shop 4o shop, in thd cant of particular trades and em- 
pbj^ments. It is certain, there may be found an infinite variety 
of very agreeable allosicms in both theseu kinds ; but, for the 
generality, the most entertaining ones lie in the works of nature, 
which are obvious to all capacities, and more delightfal than 
what is to be foand ia arts and s(Henoes« 

It is this talent of aifecting'the imagination, diat gives an em- 
belUsbment to good sense, and makes one man's compositions 
more agreeable than another's. Jt sets off all writings in gene- 
ral, but k the very life and highest perfection of poetry : where 
it shines in an eminent d»greef it has preserved several poems 
^1^ many ages, that have nothing else to recommend them ; and 
where all the other beauties are present, the work appears dry. 
and ittsii^d, if this single one be wanting. It btits something in 
it like creation. It bestoyrs a kind of existence, and draws uf^ 
to the reader's vieweeveral objects which are not to be foand in 
being. It makes additions to nature, and gives greater variety 
to God's if^orks. In a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the 
most ilkistrions scenes in the aniv«»8e, or to fin the mind with 
more glorious shows and apparitions, than can be found in any 
part of it. 
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MINISTER'S ADVICE 

TO A 



Thy winning grace wiU loee its power to eharmy 
Thy nnile to vanqBith, and thy breast to warm : 
The reign of beauty, like the blooming flower. 
Is bat the >pride and pageaat of an hoar ; 
To-day its sweets peifome the ambient air 
. To-morrow sees it shnmk, nor longer fair, i 

Such the extent of all external sway ; , , 

At best, the glory of a short-liv'd day. 
Then let the mind your noblest care engage; 
Its beauties last beyond the flight of age t 
'Tis maUal charms protract each dying gnce, 
And I'enovate the bloom that deck'd the beauCeons face. 

Let every Yirtae reign within thy breast, » 
That Heav'n approves, or Inakes its owner blest ; 
To candour, truth, and charity divine. 
The modest, decent, lovely virtues join : 
Let wit, well tempered, meet with sense refinM, ' 
And every thought expiess the polisb'd mind : 
A mind above the meanness of«deceit; 
Of honour pure — in conscious virtue great; 
Ia every change that keeps one steady aiin. 
And feels that joy and virtue are the same. 
And O !' let prudence o'er each thought preside. 
Direct in public, and in private guide ; 
Teach thee the snares of artifice to shan. 
And know, nc^ftd, how others were undone : 
Teach thee to tell the flatterer from the friend, 
And those who love, from those who but pretend.* 

* LadlM^ean never too cavtloiuly shun bypocxitcs In love, as tbs 
•f ftnuOe innoeeaee and viitas. 
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Ah! ne'er let flatt'fTlaii^jnm 10 U»*„v 

For man is false, and flatten — to deoeiye ; 
Adores tiiose cfaanns his ialaehood would disdain. 
And laughs at oQi^eiiee he strives to gain. 
And if delight yonr bosom e'er woold taste^ 
O riran the vicions, dread the faithless breast f 
Infection breathes, where'er they take their waj. 
And we^nng innoeeace beeomes a praj ! 
The slijgfatest blasts, a female's bliss destroy. 
And taint the seaice of ail her sweetest joy ; 
KiH eveiy blossom, ovevun each flow'r. 
And wrest fromheanty all its chaimiag power. 
The dying bad may borat to life again, 
^ And herbs o'erspread the snownnfested plain ? 
Green leaves may clothe the winf ry widoWd trees. 
And where frost nipp'd, may fan the western breeaa. 
"Bat beanteous woman no redemption knows; 
The wonn^s of honour, time can never close ^" 
Her virtue sank, to light can never rise. 
Nor lustre beam from once guiU^loaded eyes. 

Fix'd be thy mind, those pleasures to porsne. 
That reason points aspermaaent and true ; 
Think not that bliss can mingle with a throng, 
Whirl'd by a tide of idle foims along : 
Think not that pleasore lives with pomp and state. 
Or soothes the bosom of the rich and great ; 
Think not to meet her at the ball or play, 
Where flirt the fnolicksome, and haant tke gay ; 
Think not she fiattem on the public walk, - 
Or, prompts the tongoe that poors unmeaning talkf 
Or loves th^ breath of compliment to feel. 
Or stamps on crowi^ her eetimablo seal. 

True Female Pleasure, of more modest kind, 
Springs from the heart, and lives within the mind; 
From noisy aurtb, and grandear's route she flies, 
And in domestic duties wholly lies. 
Aa fades the flower, that's »ar'd wi^ tender cwa, 
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Whte left ezpM'd io utonuB aad ebilliag $ir\ 

60 fades the fiiir, in reason's sober eye, 

That braTee (he crowd, nor heeds the danger aigli ; 

Who giddjr roTes, with Folly's motley qneen, 

Nor loves the transports of a life serehe. 

Be thine the friendship of a choseny^is, 

To every virtae uniforariy true ; 

0e tnine the eonvem ef some kindred miBd, 

Candid to all, bnt not to errors blind ; 

Pmdent to check or warn unguarded youth, 

And guide t|iy step^n innocence and truth. 

Those who regard, will fulsome language waives 

And, in the friend sincere, forget the dave ; 

Will make, like me, your happiness its care, 

ffor wink at specks, that render you less fair. 

From hdokst too, draw mueh profit and delight. 
At eaJy morning, and at latest night ; 
Bnt far, O faxi from thy chaste eyes remove 
The bloated page, that paints licentious love ; 
That wakes the passions, bm not mends the heart, 
And only leads to infamy and art ! 
Let Addison's and Johnson's moral page. 
And Hawkesworth's pleaedng style, thy hours engage. 
From Milton feel the warm poetic fire, 
Whom all the nymphs of Helicon inspire. 
With Thomson, round the varied Seasons rove t 
His chaste ideas every heart improve. 
Let tuneful Pope instruct you how to sing. 
To firame the lay, and raise the trembling wing. 

Such be thy joys ; and through this varied tift. 
Whether a maid, a mother, or a wife ; 
'May fiur oontent for ever fill thy broast. 
And not an anjtious care disturb thy rest ; 
May love, the purest passion of the sldei, 
Play round thy heart, and sparkle in thine eyes ; 
f/kf ell thy worth be virtue's sweiet reward, 
Al^d jpJudfl«N» OQlyi eliuin tliy just regard. 
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ON BUSINESS. 



LETTEJi 1. 

1 

From a Young Trademan to wholesak *DeaUn^ 

wUh an Order. 

• 

GSNTLSMSN, 

I hope rt will not be a disagreeable surpnae to 
see bel^w an order on my account. 

I am not in the least doubtful of your serrizKg. me 
on the best terms; that is, so as to enable me to sell 
as cheap as'Others. And whenever you have occa- 
sion for money, your demand shall either be paid, or 
you may draw on me £or'the amount. Pray be 
careful m choosing my goods, and expeditious in ^ 
fiirwarding them, which will tend to increase your 
carre^ondence with 

Grentlemenf 

Your m^t obedient savant. 
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LETTER 2. ' 

From a Tradesfnan in tie Country ^ to a Dealer %n 

the City. 
Sir, 

Having been recommended to. you bj Mr. Sob* 
erts, with whom I served my apprenticeship, I have 
herewith sent you a small order as under, which I 
hope you ii^ill etecute on as good tenns, and with 
the same care and despatch, as for the rest of your 
correspondents. After having given me the usual 
credit, I will remit you a United States bank bill for 
the amount ; and if you treat me well, I will omit no 
opportunity of increasing my commissions, and testi* 
tying that I am, with much respect, sir, 

Your most obedient • 

I Humble Servant 



LETTER 3. 

From a Young Tradesman tq the Customers of his 
late Master ; (a circular letter.) 

Sm, 

With much regret I inform you of the tiilexpect« 
ed decease of my late worthy master. ' Mr. P. has 
caused his executors to make an arrangement, by 
which I am to transact the business he was used to 
C9irry on, for the joint benefit of his- widow and my* 
s<If, till his son, now only fourteen years old, comes 
t6 years of maturity; at which time Mrs. P. is to 
retire, and he is to take an active shatt; ix^ the busi- 
ness. 

Under these circumstances,! take the liberty td 
0olicit a continuance of your favours in the way oi 
Imsiness. for my own as well, as A* widow and or- 
{maa's benefit; essaring you that all your orden 
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shall be attended to with die ntmoat ptractdality andh 
oure. 

I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble seivant* 



LETTER 4. , 

From a Young Man whose Master had lately died. 

Sm, 

^ I doubt not but you have heard of my late wor- 
thy master's death. I have served him as an ap- 
prentice and journeyman, above twelve years ; and 
as his widow aoes not choose to carry on the business 
yl have taken tl^e store and stock in trade, and shall 
be glad to deal with you in the same manner he did. 
I luive sent the enclosed order for payment of such 
bills as are due, and you fnay depend on punctuality 
with respect to the remainder, for which purpose let 
them be entered as my debt. Please to send the en- 
closed order, and let the goods be the best you have, 
which will oblige 

Your humble servant. 



LETTER 6. 

J The Answer, 

Sm, 

Yours I received, aand am ejctremely sorx^ to 
hear of the death o( my good friend, your late mas- 
ter ; but, at the same time, pleased that his business 
has fallen into such good hands as yours. . You have 
double advantage over a stranger, as you are weL 
acquainted both with your late master's trade and 
cttstomers, which by his dealings with me., appeiiK 



/ 
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lo be Tery fe3rtensiT^. I have seat yonr order in ten* 
bales, marked P, by the Speedwell, of Norfolk, 
John Thompson, master, and you will find them as 
good and cneap as any that ate to be had in the . 
city. I heartily thank yoa for your ofiered corres- 
pondence ; and shall, on all occasions, use you with^ , 
honour. 

I wish you aQ manner of success ; and am^ 

Your humble servant. 



LETTER 6. 

, 4^^ JFV'om a Tradesfnan to a Customer^ ieniianding Fay* 

inent of M<mey. 
Sm, 

Your bin for goods' supplied last year, has now 
been delivered upwards of three months,' and I have 
waited on you several times to solicit payment, but 
have not been so fortunate as to find you at home ; I 
have a very large sum to make up in the course of a 
week, and shall esteem it a very particular fkvour, 
if you can let me have the amount of my bill deliv- 
ered within that time. I trust you will excuse the 
liberty I take in writing to you on this subject, and 
believe me, sir. 

Your most obedient humble servant 



LETTER 7. 

. Answer to the Preceding. 

SlK, 

I am sorry you have had the trouble of calling 
8Q oflen for yeur money, and still more tha^t it is not 
in my power t* pay your bill within the time you 
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mentioii; I >tn at {nresent, very short of cask, and 
diall be so for six weeks ; at die end of that tim^ I 
will settle with you. 

I am, sir, your humble servant. 

LETTER a 

The Tradesman's Reply. 
Sa, 

I should be sorry to appear troublesome to any 
eusftdmer ; but you who are not in any business, may 
not probably Imow how subject tradesmen are to 
large demands for cash, and how ^uch an omission 
of payment may injure them in the world ; the credit 
on your bill already excels, by some months, what 
il is usual in trade to give, and what I give my cus<^ 
urniers in general ; I hope, therefore, you will not 
take it amiss, that I have drawn on you at six weeks 
flnr the amount of my demand ; I have sent the bill 
by my clerk for your acceptance, not doubting &at 
it wiU be duly honoured, and that yoii will excuse 
this liberty from. 

Sir, your most obedient 

Humble servant. 



LETTER 9. 

Prom a Tradesman unMe to kofumr his acceptance t 

to a Merchant, 
Dbak Sja> 

It gives me the greatest pain to be uiider tht 
nacessity of writing to you on the subject I am now 
about to do ; but I think it better to apprise you of 
the oircumstimce before handi than to permit a bill 
wilfa your name oh it fio be dishdsioured irithtat 
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Sour knowledge. The failure of Ifr. C. who vr my 
ebtor to a considerable amount, and- from wliom 1 
was in daily expectation of payment, has straineor 
me for eash so much, that I can only raise > $30 to- 
wards the amount of the bill for $97 17, which I 
accepted in your favour, and which will .become due 
the day after to-morrow. 

If you would hare the kindness, if the bill remains 
in your hands, to receive that sum in part, and my; 
acceptance at two months for the remainder^ I will 
take care it shall be duly attended to ; or if the bill 
is out of your hands, if you would favour me with 
cash to supply Htk . deficiency, I will give you the 
like bill and allow discount, with pleasure. I am 
given to understand there will be a considerable divi- 
dend of Mr. C's« effects : if an assignment of my~ 
claim on him would be any satisfaction to you, as a 
collateral security, I a;m willing to make it> or to do- 
any thing else ii^ my power to convince you^ tha^ \ 
* mean to act honestly. I am, dear sir. 

Your sincere friend, 

And obliged humble servant. 



LETTER 10. 

frtm a TemjcmJ^ to & landlord^ excusing delay of 

Payment. 

Sre, 

I have been your tenant above ten years in thef 
house where I now live, and you know that I have 
never failed to pay my rent quarterly when due. 
At present I am extrenlely sorry to inform you, that. 
fr<Hn a varie^ of losses and disappointments, I am:' 
under the necessity of begging that yotc "Willi indulge* 
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me one fnarter longer ;^ by that time I hope to hare 
it ia my power to anvswer your just demand, and the 
&vour shall be ever gratefully acknowledged by 
your 

Obedient hfumble servant. 



LETTER 11. 

The Answer, ^ 

Silt, 

It was never my design to opjtess you. I have 
had long trial of your honesty, and therefore ^ou 
may rest perfectly satisfied concerning your present 
request. No demand shall be made by me, upon 
you for rent, until it suits you to pay it ; for I am 
convinced, yoii will not keep it from me any longer. 

i am, yours sincerely. 



LETTER 12. 
^ An urgent de9nand of PaymeTtt. 

Ms. Thompson, 

The exigence of my atKiirs compels me thu^ 
imftortunately, nay, peremptorily to write to you. 
Can you think it possible to carry on business in tft| 
manner you act by me ? You know what promises 
vou have made, and how from time to time you have 
broken them. Can I, therefore, depend upon any 
new ones you make ; if you use others as you do me, 
how can you- think of carrying on business ? If you 
^do not, what must I think "of the man who deab 
worse by me than he does by others ? If you think 
ftM can trespass ihore upQil me than^ou can on oth* 
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eriff tfmt i$ n, veij bad <;pmpluiiei^i to my prudence, 
or your own gratitude ; for surely good usage should 
be entitled to the same in return. I know how to 
allow for disappointments as well as any man ; ha( 
can a man be disappoinf^d for ever ? Trade is so 
dependent a thing, that it cannot be carried on with- 
out mutual punctuality. Docs not the merchant ex- 
pect it from me for those very goods I send you ? 
And, can I make a return to him without i;eceiying 
it horn you ? What *nd can it. answer to give you 
two years credit, and then be at an uncertainty, for 
goods which I seH at a small profit, and have only 
six months credit for myself? Indeed, Sir, this will 
never do. I must be more punctually used by you, 
oi; else deal as Utile punctually with others ; and 
then, what must be the consequence 1 In short. 
Sir, I .expect a handsome payment by the next re*> 
turn, and security for the remainder. I am loth to 
take any harsh measures to procure justice to myself^ 
my family, and creditors. 

For I am, if it be not your own fault, 

Your faithful friend and servant. 



libi, 



LBTTER 13. 

The Anpoer. 



I acknowledge with gratitude the lenity you 
'have at all times shown, and my being obligea to 
disappoint you so often has given me much uneasi- 
ness. I do assure you, Sir, that I am not so un- 
gfatefvl as my conduct has given you reason to be-' 
.ueve. From the state of my accounts^ you will find 
chat the greatest part of my property is in the hand^ 



. «r 
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cf eountry dealers, whoi ^though they isddom failr 
yet their times of payment are very precarious and. 
uBcertain. However, to convince you of my integ* 
nty, I have sent by ^is day's post an qrder for sev* 
enty dollars, and next week you shall receive one- 
much larger. The remainder shall be sent in ashoit 
time. I am determined for the future, to make the 
rules laid down in your excellent letter a guide, in 
my dealings with those people, whose dilatoriness vbl 
making good their payments to me, obliges me lb 
disappoint you ; and to co^^vince you fur^er of my : 
integrity, the goods which I order, until the old ac-- 
count is paid oflT, shall be for ready money. I doubt 
not but you will continue to treat me with ^e same 
good usage as formerly, and believe me to be un- 
feignediy. 

Your obliged. 

Humble servant. 



LETTER 14. 

from a Merchant to a Tradesman, demanding 
Money, and expressing Disapprobation of his 
proceedings. 

Sir, 

Enclosed is your account, and I am sorry the 
statement of your mode of living, which has been re« 
ported to me, is such, that I must in justice to my- 
self, demand an immediate payment of the balance. 
It is not my disposition to act unkindly, or distre&s 
any man 5 but when I see people with my property 
in their hands, squandering away their substance in 
wanton extravagance, it becomes necessary for mo 
to see a little to my affairs. Sir, I am informed 

y0U keep a horse and chaise, and country lodgi^^s ; 

• 4* 
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diat you MoDf to dubs, and are a Buck of thot 
fashion, a Free and Easy, and I know not what else : 
in a word, that business is bat a secondary concern 
with jou ; nay, what is worse, I haye heard it hinted 
that yott game. I began the world* sirt with a^ 
greater capital than you, and with as good a con* 
nexien, in cheaper times, but I neyev k«pt a horse 
till I was not able to walk, and oth^r men no richer 
than myself^ kept their coach ; as to the sin, and folly 
o^wasting my time in debauchery and gaming, 1 
always was above it, for whatever you may think, a 
man i& much more creditably employed in his busi-* 
ness, than in sotting amongst mimics and stage- 
players, or wasting money not his own, amongst 
sharpers. 

Sir, you having married my kinswoman will ooi 
protect you against my taking the necessary steps to 
recover my money ; were you my own son, I would 
not act otherwise, and am very sorry to have reason 
to cease subscribing myself 

Your sincere friend. 



LETTER 15. 
The Answer. 

DfiAK SlB, 

For so I shall persevere to caU you, notwith* 
standing the unkindness of your last : yon have lived 
long enough in the world to know, that when a 
man is fortunate in any respect, there are not wam* 
ing envious persons to do him an injury ; I consid- 
ered myself nappy in the possession of your good 
opinion, and have found an enemy to supplant me* 
I will answer the charges you bring against ma; one 



hf 9iie»M4 yon ViB oee at once howiitde tlkeynre 
foiHkk4 in tru&. ^ 

As to my keeping a horse and chaise, I hare not 
rode in one, Except yours, these three years, only 
once on this occasion: B. who owed me a great 
deal of money, was absconding near the sea-coast ; 
I learnt where he was, and having golt a writ out 
against himt went down to the place with my attor* 
ney, that it mighl be properly executed, and the 
chaise was his ; so I only paid for the hire of tho 
horse, which was, on the whole, a saving to me. 

The state of my ppor wife's health is sach as to 
require country air, and I have taken a lodging for 
her near Iv* ; but this is so small an expense, I am 
persuaded, were you the most miserable economist 
in the world, instead of a liberal minded man, yon 
would think such a trifle ought not to be spared to 
preserve your cousin's health, and perhaps hfe. 

As to clubs, I belong to none, except the Lodge 
of Free Masons, to which you yourself introduced 
me, and you, who know all the members, can judge 
whether they are proper company or not ; and with 
respect to gaming, I can decla^'e, I never played at 
any game of chance in my life, except whist, and not 
that for more than a shilling a point 

But let assertion go for nothing between ns, a«d 
facts speak lor themselves ; if you will &vour me by 
eating a bit of dinner at my house to-morrow, we 
will go over my books together, and you will see by 
the regularity apd general state of them, how I at* 
tend to business ; and as it will be Saturday, on 
which day I generally go to E. if you will have the 
goodness to take your tea there, you will see what 
tttmptiious 4souiiJ^ lodgiags I have got. 
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If yon insist on instant payment of the bftlanise of 
vour account, I must arrange matters accordingly ; 
but though it -will put me to some inconvenience^ it 
will not efiace the memory of past kindness, nor 
pi^rent my acknowledging myself . 

Your much obliged friend, 

And humble servant. 



LETTER 16. 

X Soliciting the Loan of Money from a Friend, 

Seas Sm, 

I believe that ever since you first knew me, you 
will be ready to acknowledge that no person was 
ever more diflldent in asking faVpurs than myself. 
Indeed I have always considered it as more pleasing 
to an honest mind, to confer, than receive a favour ; 
but an unexpected affliction in my family obliges 
me to solicit your assistance by the loan of about 
forty dollars for six months; but on this condition;- 
that you can spare it without hurting yourself; for I 
would by no means choose that my friend should 
auiSer in his present circumstances in'<»pder to oblige 
me. Indeed, sir, I was some days engaged amongst 
my acquaintances to raise the money, before I could 
pf avail with mypelf to ask it from you ; and. that f 
nave now done it, is from a principle far more noble 
than any lucrative motive ; nor indeed would I have 
anke^l it at all) were I not morally certain of paying 
It at the time proposed. I hope thia will not give 
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imy affenc^t and, as I before said, if it is In any w^ 
mconyenient, let me beg that you will refhse it 
Iam,'siri 

Yours with the greatest sincerity. 



LETTER 17. 

Tke Answer. 
Dbak Sntf 

I eottld not hesitate one moment in answering 
yofUT letter ; and had I known that my wofthy friend 
had been in the want of the sum mentioned, I should 
never hare put his unaffected modesty to ^e blush, 
by su^ring him to ask it : no, sir, the ofier should 
haye come from myself. Howeyer, the sum is sent 
by the bearer, but let me beg, if you consider me 
really your friend, that you will suit the payment to 
your own circumstances, without being confined to a 
particular time ; and not only so, but that you will 
likewise command my assistance in eyery thing else 
wherein I can serye you. But lest you thixS^ me 
strictly formal, I haye hereby giyen you leaye t& 
draw on me to the amount of two hundred dollars^ 
or for any less sum, to be paid as is most suitable to 
your circumstances. 

I am, sir, your sincere friend. 



LETTER 18. 

To a person who wants to borrow mimey of another y 
vnthevt any dahn hut aseurance. 

Sir, 

While I was out of town, I find you did me the 
favour of inquiring two or three times far ma ; and 
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Bmomg my ietters I Ibundene from you, desiviag the . 
loan of fifty dollarg. You. must certainly Ixave mis- 
taken me or yourself very much, to think we were 
enough known to each ofher for such a transaction. 
I was twice in your company ; I was delighted with 
your conversation, and you seemed as much pleased 
with mine. Should I ajisvrer the demand of every 
new acquaintance, I should soon want power to 
oblige my old friends, ^nd even to serve myself. 
Surely, sir, a gentleman of your merit cannot he so* 
Huie beloved as to be forced to ^ek new acquaint^ 
anoe, and to have no better friend thim one of. yes* 
tferday. Be this a& it may, it does not at allsuit my 
convenience to comjdy with your request, aa4ther^- 
&ce I muBt beg ypu to excuse, 

Yours, fee. 



LETTER 19. 

Refusal to IcTid Money. 

I am exceedingly sorry that your request camea 
to me at a time, when I am so pressed by my own 
a&irs, that I cannot, with any qonyenience, comply 
with iL On any future opportunity, when I may 
have money to spare, I shall be ready, to oblige you. 
I hope, sir, you will therefore excuse 

Your most humble servant 



LETTER 20. 

■ < • 

Cam^iance to lend Monfiy 

Snr, 

I consider myseU' much obliged in l^h^ request 
ftm make me« I most cheerfully cpm{J[y.with it» 



ftnd euclo&e'n, note for tlie requested SUA payaUe at 
sight ; and am not a little glad it is in my power to 
show you how much I am, »r, 

Your faithdil fkieqd and senrant 



LETTER 21. 

Frtnn an Insclvent Debtor^ to his principal Creditor f \ 
requesting ah investigation of his accounts^ for the 
benefit of his Creditors* 

SlK, 

When I fir^t entered upon business, I little 
thought that ever 1 should be under the nece^ity of 
writing to you on such a subject as this ; but expe- 
rience teaches me, that it is mucn better to acknow- 
ledger the state of my afiairs to ray creditors, than put 
them to the expense of commencing suits against me. 
To you, therefore, sir, as the person to whom I am 
principally indebted, do I address myself on this me- 
lancholy oC62tsion, and must freely acknowledge that 
my affairs are very much perplexed. I have these 
ten years past endeavoured to acquire something to 
myself, but in vain. The variety of different arti- 
cles which I have been obliged to sell on credit, and 
the losses sustained thereby, always kept me in low 
circumstances ; and oflen when I paid you money, 
I had none left for the support of my family. If 
you will be pleased to employ some prudent person 
to examine my books, I doubt not bat you will be 
convinced that the whole of my conduct has been 
consistent with the strictest rules of honesty ; and if 
it shall appear so to you, I must beg you will be 

{leased to call a meeting of my creditors, and lay it 
efore them. . I have not spent any more than wfti 
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fbmhaitAf aeeeaoary for ibt rapport of my bmlf^ 
and eTerv thing remuning shall be delivered up. 
When all this is done, I hope you will accept of it, 
as it k not in my poller to do any more, and con- 
sider me as one whose misfortunes call for pity in- 
stead of resentment. 

I am, sir, 

Your most humble serrant. 



LETTER 22, 
The Answer • 

It is with the greatest concern that I hare po* 
rused your affecting letter ; and should consider my- 
self as very cruel indeed, if I refused to comply with 
jBt request so reasonable as that made by you. I 
Have employed a worthy person, a friend of mine, to 
examine your books, the result of which shall be im- 
mediately laid before the other creditors ; and if it is 
ia yon represent, you need not be afraid of any harsh 
usage, f always considered you as a person of in- 
tegmty, and am determined to devise a plan for your 
future 8nm>ort. In the mean time, I have sent a 
Irifle to defray your expenses, till the other aiairs are 
settled, and am, 

Your sincere weH-wisher. 



LETTER 23. 

finm m Tradeemcm, to a WidesmU Jbeidef , to dehna 
pai07iien€ of a wan ojt Jusofuyt 

My note to yoti wiU be payallil in teH dog^ 
«nd I am^snory to kdoitm yon^ althoiagh I have oon^ 



fldenble sums in good liandi, yot none of them are 
due these three weeks, which is aU the time I require* 
It is a favolir I never asked of any one till diis mo- 
mehti and I hope for the future not to hare any 
koa^oa to Tepeat it. I am really distressed for 
yoQr taswer ; bat aa a proof of my sineerityy kM 
aeikt eneloted diree notes g^vea hy peiaoos well 
known to tottrs^; and althouf^ tney exceed my 
debty yet I nave no oUection to your ke^nf ihem 
as aecuf ity tiH dtte« Let me keg to heat hmtt yon 
Ais soon «» this omnes to hand, wkieh will Meatlt 
#btig« 

Y<K^ hnrnMe servant. 



LETTER 24. 

It was extrOHftly fottunale for yon that youf 
letter arrived the day afler it was written» for I was 
to have paid your note away yesterday, and I could 
not have had an opportunity of recalling it in time 
to have served you. Indeed* it was imprudent not 
to communicate the news to me sooner, as your 
credit might have been gready affected by subn an 
tuinecessary delay. However, I impute it to your 
tmwilltngness to reveal the state of vour affiurs, and 
shall keep the note in my hands till your own be* 
eomes due, and for that purpose have returned the 
otherSiL not doubting but you will send me the 
money at the time promised^ which will gready 
obligei 

Yetttr sinceie well*wishet. 
6 



Ml 

IiOVE, COURTSHIP* 

AMD 

nfftimTAfifi. 



LETTER 27. 
tC Ijettm- from « Ckntlenum to a, Lady^ dudonng kit 

Those only who have sufiereJ them can tell the 
unhappy moments of hesitating uncertainty which 
attend the formation of a resolution to declare the 
sentiments of affection ; I, who have felt their great* 
est and most acute torments, could not, previous tp 
my experienjce, have formed the remotest idea of 
their severity. Every one of those qualities in you 
which claim my admiration, increased my diffidence, 
by showing the great risk I run in venturing, per* 
haps before my affectionate assiduities have made 
the desired impression on your mind, to make a de* 
claration of the ardent passion I have long since felt 
. for you. 

My family and connexion ^re so well known to 
you, that I need say nothing of thein : If I am dis- 
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appointed of the place I hope to hold in your tflbe^ 
tionSf I trust this step will not draw on me the risk 
of losing the friendship of yourself and family, which 
I value 80 highly, that an ol^ect less i^rdenUy desir- 
ed, or really estimable, could not induce me to take 
a step by which it tihould be in any manner haz- 
arded. 

I am, madam, 

Tout aActionate admirer and sincere fioend* 



LETTER 28. 

The Answer, 

Snt, 

I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledge 
ing the receipt of your letter, and the obligations I 
feel to you for the sentiments expressed in it ; and 
assure you, that whatever may be the event of your 
solicitations in another quarter, the sentiments of 
friendship I feel, from a long acquaintance with you, 
will not be in any manner tdtereid. 

There are many points besides mere personal re- 
gard to be considered ; these I must refer to the su- 
perior knowledge of my fether and brother ; and if 
die result of their inquiries is such as my presenti*' 
menta suggest, I have no doubt my happiness will be 
attended to by permission to decide for myscAf. 

At all events, I shall never cease to ieel obliged 
by a preference in itself sufficiently flattering, and 
tendered still more so by the handsome manner in 
which it is exj^^sed ; and I hope, if my parenta 
should see cause to decj^e the proposed fevour of 
your alliance, it will not woduce such dieuaion be* 
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tweea oQt fainilies« as to deprive us i^ fri€»4sViiii« 
possess a great portion of our esteem and regard. 
I am, sir, ■ , 

Your oUiged and sincere friend, 
V Ajid bumble servant 

LETTER 29. 

t^mnf^iS^m^l^ttmantnu Ymmg Lady ofk superior 

fortune, 

I can no longer do so. great violence to my in-^ 
clinations, and injustice to your charms and merits, 
as to retain within my own breast those sentiments 
of esteem and affection with which you have inspi- 
red me. 

I should have hasarded this discovery mtioh soon- 
er, but was restrained by a dread of meeting censure 
for my presilmption in aspir^n^ to the possession of 
a lad^v, Mrhom beauty, wit, and fortune have con« 
spired to raise so high above my reasonable expec 
tations. 

You have judgment enough both of your own 
good qualities, and the characters of those with 
whom you converse, to make a j[)roper esdmate of 
my sincerity on this occasion. I am above deceit, 
and have not therefore, at any period of ouraequaixi- 
tance, pretended to be a man of greater property thaa 
I am, which conduct I hope will tend to convince 
you of my general sincerity. Believe me, my dear-* 
est A-— -^j were our circumstances reversed, I should 
hardly take to myself the credit of doing a generoua 
action, in overbooking tbe consideration of wealth, 
and making you an unreserved tender of my band 
aad forums. I shall await your answer in a stmo 
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of unpleasant hnpatiencei and Aerefore rely on your 
humanity not to keep me long in, suspense. 

Iaro,madam. / 

Your most humble servant. 



I^ETTER 30, Vs 
The Amwer, 

Citing you credit, as I do, for an elevation of 
mind capame of the most generous sentiments, I cam 
not believe you guilty of the meanness of speculating 
on the heart of a lady, vnth a view to her property. 
Knowing your accomplished manners, and cuhivated 
understanding, I feel the greatest oUigation to you 
fbr the poHte and aflfectionate declaration contained 
hi your letter. In an affimr of so much importance^ 
however, I must refer myself entirely to the discre* 
tion of my father. At the same time I must caution . 
you against feeling hurt at minute inquiries, and re* 
solute oojections, which perhaps niay be made; 
young people think' jtoo little of wealUi, old ones, 
perhaps, too much ; but I know my father's prudence 
and kindness so well, ae to pledge myself to abide by 
kisiinal decision, whatever pain it may cost me. Yet 
' i advise you not to despair of success, as you will 
find a warm and zealous advocate in 

Your sincere friend and humble servant 



LETTER 31. 

From a Gentleman of some forttme^ vnhn had seen a \ 
Lady in public^ to her Mother. 

Madam, , 

I shall be very happy if you are not altogethei 
unacquainted with the name which is at the &ttoii^ 
of this letter, since that will prevent me the necessity 
of saying ^me things concerning myself, which haa 
better be heard from others. Hoping that it may be 
S3, 1 sh^U not trouble you on that head; but only 
say, that I have the honour to be of a family not 
mean, and not wholly without a fortune. 

I was 3re8terday, madam, at the rehearsal at St. 
Paul's, and have been informed, that a lady who 
cammanded my attention there, has the happiness to 
be your daughter. It is on account of that lady that 
I now write to you ; but I am aware you wiu w^y 
this is a rash and an idle manner of attempting an 
acquainti^nce. I have always be^i of opinion, ^at 
nothing deserves censure which is truly honocuri^le 
and ttiulisguised. I take the freedom to tell you, 
madam, that I believe your daughter worthy a much 
better o%r; but lam assured my happiness will 
depend upon her accepting or refusing this. In the 
first place, I request, to know whether the lady be 
engaged, for I am an entire stranger ; and, if she be 
not, I beg, that after you have informed yourself who * ! 
it is that requests the honour of being introduced to 
her, you will do me the singular favour of letting me 
be answered. I am very much an enemy, madam, 
to the usual nonsense upon these occasions ; but it 
would be injustice to myself to conclude without 
saying, that my mind will be very little at ease until 
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I k^aw how ihis address is received. I haye th* 
lumour to be, with the greatest respect, madam, 
i Your V0ry obedient aiid humble servant. 



LETTER 32. 

From a Mother to a GenAman^ who hmi asked per^ 
missian to address her Daughter, In Answer. 

Sib, 

The letter which you have done me the honour 
to write to me, speaks you to be a gentleman and a 
man of sense, lam sorry to acquaint you, that albe^ 
such a prepossession in your favour, f am for more 
than one reason desirous to decline the oSer you are 

S leased to make towards an alliance in my DEimily. 
(y daughter is very dear to me ; i^nd I think sue 
has cast an eye elsewhere : I think there is some* 
thing indelicate and improper in this wild manner 
of engaging in an attachment, and pleading in favour 
of it. . I wish you had known my daughter more 
before you spoke so much, and had met with me 
amoiig ovit acquaintance to have mentioned it. I 
am convinced, sir, that I do not think more of ycu 
than I may with justice,, when I confess to you that 
I t>elieve you would be more than aii equal match 
for my daughter ; for though she has (and suffer me, 
^iXt although I am her momer, to say it) great merit, 
her fortune, akhough not quite inconsiderable, is not 
great. You will see, sir, that I waver in my opinion 
9n this subject ; but you must attribute it to the true 
cause ; and believe that every thing which has, be it 
ever so remote, a tendency to my daughter's wel&re, 
will make me very cautious of determining. To 
^ve you my final sense, (at least what is final to 
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me at present,) I have not a thought of asking who 
it is that has thus ftivoared us, nor would advise my 
daughter to remember it. I diank you, sir, 'in her 
name as well as my own, for the honour you intend 
us, and am, ^r. 

Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER 33. 

Prom a Young Tradesman to a Gtntlemant de$inng 
permimon to vint his daughter. , ,. 

6iE, 

' I flatter myself that the integrity of my inten* 
lion will excuse the freedom of these few' lines, 
whereby I am to acquaint you of the ^eat regard 
and esiteem I have for your daughter. 1 would not, 
sir, attempt any indirect address, that should have 
the least appearance of inconsistency with her duty 
to you, and my honourable views to her, cht)osing by 
your influence, if I may approve myself to you wor- 
thy of that honour, to commend myself to hdr appro* 
bation. You are not insensible, sir, by the credit I 
have hitherto preserved in the world, of my ability, 
by God's blessing, to make her happy. This the 
rather emboldens me to request the favour of an 
evening's conversation with you, at your first con- 
venience ; when f will more fully explain myself, aia 
I earnestly hope, to your satisfaction, and take my 
encouragement or discouragement from your own 
mouth. I am, sir, in the mean time;, with great re* 
fipect and esteem, 

Yonr most obedient humble servant. 
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LETTER 34. ' 

t^am the same to the Young Lady, hy permisnon qf 

the Father. 

I hope I shall stand excused in venturing to 
make known to your honoured father^ the great de? 
sire I have to be thought worthy of a relation to him 
hy your means. As ne has not discouraged me in 
the nopes I have entertained, that I may possibly be 
iiot unacceptable to him, and to all your worthy 
fSunily, I propose to do mvself the honour of a visti , 
to you next Monday. Though he has been so good 
as to promise to introduce me, and I make no doubt 
has acquainted you with it ; I nevertheless give you . 
the trouble of these lines, that I might not appear 
wanting in any outward demonstration of that invio* 
lable respect, with which I am, dear miss. 

Your devoted humble servant. 



LETTER 35. 

Frwn a Widew t4 a Young GenXlefnant rejecting 

his suit. 
Sm, 

^ The objections I have to make to the proposal 
contained in your letter are but few, but they demand 
some attention, and will, I believe, be rather difficult 
to obviate. 

Tou are, by your account, two and twenty. I amf 
by mine, six and fortys you are too young to know 
ue duties of a father. 1 have a ton who is seven*, 
teen, and consequently too old to learn the duties of 
a son from one so little 'senior to himself. Thua, 
uncb with respect to age. As to the little fprtii9# 
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I possess, I consider myself merely trustee for my 
children, and will not, tnerefore, impose on. you, hf 
acceding to the common report, that I am rich. 
However, as you have home a lieutenant's commia* 
sion these three years, as you tell me, you may, pet* 
,haps, have reserved out of the profito oC that, a suffi- 
cient sum to obviate every difficulty on that head. ' 

I will press these objects no farther ; when you 
can convince me that m point of age, fortune, and 
morals^ you are such a person as t can, without re« 
proach, take for a husband, and admit as a guardiaa 
to my children, I shall cease to think, as I now can*^ 
didly confess I do, that motives far from honourable^ 
or (usinterested love, have influenced your applica* 
tion. Till that Happens, I must regret that an ill- 
timed effort of gallantry, on your part, deprives me 
of the pleasure of subscribing myself 

Your sincere friend and humble servant* 



LETTER 36. 

t^am a Young Lady to a Gentleman that courted 
her whom mt could not esteem^ hd was forced bf, 
her Parents to receive his vidts^ and think on nkma 
eUe for her Husband, 

It is an exceedingly ill return that I make th# 
respect you have for me, when I acknowle^ io, 
you, diough the day for out marriage is applied, t 
am incapable of loving you. You may have (Ak» 
served, m the long conversations we hate had ttl' 
^ese times dtet we were left toge^et, &at aeme w^ 
43iet bung upon my mind. I w«s nUiged lo im a»^ 



Ugoems. lid^vkasa^ and dviil »et Mwal myelf Iu9* 
dier, because my raotlier, from a closet naar tbe place 
where we sat, eoidd both see and hear our eonrersflp 
tion. I have strict commands from both my paieali 
to receive you, and am undoiw fi» ever, except you 
will be so kind and genercma as t^.refuM mo. V^m^ 
eider, sir, the misery of beslowinf jdvamdlmptm om 
who can have no prospect of happiness but fvom 
your death. This is a confession made perhaps 
with an offensive sincerity ; but that conduct is 
much to be preferred to a covered dislike which could 
&ot but p&Q all the sweets of life, by kaposing on ydu 
a eompanioit that, dotes and languiribes for anetaer. 
I win not go so far as to say my passion for the 
ge&tl«3ian whose wife I am by promise, would lead 
me to any thing criminal against your honour. I 
know it is dseadful enough to a man of your nepse 
lo expect nothing but forced civilities in return for 
tender endearments, and cold eMMsm fag undeserved 
love. If you will on this occasion, let reason take 
place of passion, I doubt- not but fate has in store for 
you some worthier object of your affection, in re* 
ccHsapense of your goodness to the only woman that 
could be insensible of your merit. 

I am, sir, your httmble rnnvKL 







LETTER 37. 

From a Young Lady in the Countrg to her Father 
, atyumiUmg him with an, Offer ittade to her oj 
Marriage. - ' ■ 

N 

BoKOTTHEI) FATHBa, 

My duly teaches me to acfuaint yoiif^ that t 
gmHearnxk <tf Aia townf wfaMnuHoe. ia SmAk^ iml^ 

e 
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oy business a linen-draper> has made some overtareii^ 
to my cousin Arnold, in the way of courtship to me. 
My cousin has brought him once or twice into my 
company, as he has a high opinion of him and his 
circumstances. He has been set up three years, 
possesses a very good business, and lives in credit 
knd fashion* He is about twenty-seven years old^ 
and is likely in his person. . He seems not to want 
sense nor manners, and is come of a good family. 
He has broken his mind to me, and boasts how well 
he can maintain me ; butt I assure you, sir, I have 
given him no encouragement, yet' he resohres to per*, 
severe, and pretends extraordinary affection and es- 
teem. I would not, sir, by any means, omit to 
acquaint you with the beginning of an ajSair, that 
would show a disobedience unworthy of your kind 
indulgence and affection. Pray give my humble 
duty to my honoured mother, love to my brother and, 
sister, and respects to all friends. 

I remain your ever dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 38. 

An Answer to the preceding. 
Dear Polly, 

Tour letter of the first instant came safe to hand, 
' wherein you acquaint me of the same proposals made 
to you throuffh your cousin's recommendation, by 
one Mr. Smith. I hope, as you assure me, that you 
have given no encouragenient to him ; for I bv no 
means approve of nim for your husband. I have 
inquired of one of his townsmen, who knows him 
and his circumstances very well, and I am neither 
pleased with him or his character. I wonder my 
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causin should so inconsiderately recommend hiin to 
you, though I doubt not his good intentions. I insist 
upon it, that you think nothing more of this matter, 
and your mother joins with me in the same advice^ 
Adi^u, my dear girl, and believe me 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER 39. 

Another on the some occasion. 

Dear Pollt, 

I have received your letter 6f the first instant, 
i^lating to the addresses of Mr. Smith. I would ad* 
vise you neither to encourage nor discourage his 
suit ; for if on inquiry into his character and circum* 
stances, I shall find that they are answerable to your 
oousin's good opinion of them and his own assu* 
ranees, I know not but his suit** may be worthy of 
attention. However, my dear girl, consider that 
men are deceitful, and always put the best side out- 
wards. It may possibly, on the strict inquiry which' 
the nature and importance of the case demands, 
come out far otherwise than it at present appears. 
Let me, therefore, advise you to act in this matter 
with great prudence, and that you make not yourself 
too cheap, for men are apt to slight what is too 
easily obtained. In the mean time he may be told, 
that you are entirely resolved to abide by my deter« 
mination in an afiair of this great importance. This 
will put him on applying to m^, who, you need not 
4oubt» will in this case, at in all others, study youv 
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giiod* Tov mothw gitres her Uetsing to y^u, aal 
joins in the adtice you here receive frofii 

Your affectionate father. 



JLETTER 40. 

From Mr. Smith to the Young Lady's Father. 
Sib; 

Though personally unknown to you, I take tne 
liberty to declare the great value and affection I have 
for your amiable claughter, whom I hiive had the 
honour to see at my friend's hoUse. I should think 
myself entirely unworthy of her favour and of your 
approbation, if I could have thought of influencing 
her resolution, but in obedience to your pleasure, as 
I should, on such a supposition, ofier an injury lUce* 
wise to that prudence in herself which I ^tter my- 
self is not the least of her amiable perfectioi|s. If I 
might have the honour of your oountenance, tdr, oa 
this occasion, I would open myiielf and ,cir(mmstan* 
ces to you in that fnmk apid honest manner, whic)i 
should convince yo^ of the sincerity of my affection 
for your daughter, and at the same time of the hon» 
oumbleness of my intentions. In the mean time I 
uffll in general say, thai I have been set up in my 
business, in the linen-drapery way, upwards of thre« 
years ; that I have a very good trade for the time; 
and that* I had a thousand pounds to b^n vnth» 
which I have improved to fifteen hundred, as I tan, 
ready to make appear to your satis&ction; thai ^ 
am descended of ^a oreditaUe family* have done no* 
ihing to stain my chafacter, and that my trade is stffl 
Author inqppoveable, as I shall I bfifiet enlarge my 
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d^nlftl. Ths$, sir, I thought but hofiesl mad fair to 
acquaint you with, that you might know something 
of a person who sues you for your countenance, and 
that of your good lady, in an affair that I hope may 
one day prove the greatest hq>pines6 of my life, as it 
must be, if I can be blessed yrith that and your daugh- 
ter's approbation. In hopes, of which, and the fa- 
Toar of a line, I take the liberty to subscribe myself, 
good sir. 

Your obedient and humble servant. 



: LETTER 41. 

From a Young Lady tp a Gentleman^ complaining 

of indifference. 

Sir, 

However light you may make of promises, yet 
I am foolish enough to consider them as something 
more than trifles ; and am likewise itiduced to believe 
Aat tho man wha voluntarily breaks a prdmise, 
will not pay much regard to an oath ; and if so, in 
what light must I consider your conduct? Did I 
not give you my promise to be yours, and had you 
no other cause for soliciting it than merely to gratiAr 
your vanity ? A brutal gratification indeed, to tn- 
umph over the weakness of a woman, whose greatest 
&uh was, that she loved you. I say loved you ; for 
it was in consequence of that passion, I first consent* 
ed to become yours. Has your conduct,'sir, been 
consistent with my submission, or with your own 
solemn prcifessions ? Is it consistent with the char* 
aeter of a gentleman, first to obtain a woman's con* 
sent, and afterwards brag that he had discarded her, 
tpd &und one more agreeable to his wishea? Po 

6* 
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not eq^hnnliile; I haive too convisch^f wmCi «f 

gar inmoeeritf ; I mw y<m jrastefi^ walkingiridi 
|88 Benton, and am ihformed that you )ia?e pre* 
alsed manriagB to htn. Whatever yoa may thusk, 
riXf I hate a spirit of disdain, and even xeseatment, 
€^iud to your ingratitnde, and can trsat tho wieteh 
with a pnM»er indifiofenee, who can make so aliglil 
a fflMer of the most solemn promises. Hiss Ben- 
ton may be your wife, but she will feceive lata her 
arq;is a petjufed husband; nor can ever the super- 
structure be lasting, which is built on such a foun- 
dation. I leave you to the stings of your own con- 
science. 

I am, the injured. 



LETTER 42. 

The Gentleman^s Armoer. 

MTDBAaOlHLr 

for by that name I^ must still eali you ; has 
cruelty entered into your tender nature, or has some 
designing wretch imposed on your credulity? My 
dear, I am not what you have represented ; I am 
neither false not perpired; I never proposed mar* 
riage to Miss Benton ; I never designed it: and my 
sole reason for Walking with her was^ that I had 
been on a visit to her brother, whom you know is 
my attcHmcv. And was it any finult in me to take a 
waBc into the fields with him and his sister ? Suvefy 
prejudice itself has imposed on you by some design** 
m^ person, who had private views, and private endte 
to answer by such baseness. But wlmtever may 
have been the cause, I am entirely innocent; and to 
convisoa yw of my sinearity, \mg that the day of 
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ttftftiafe h& next wedc. My affectkmt nvmt sd 
maeh as wander from the dear object of my lote; 
in you ire centred aU my ke^es of felicity ; with you 
only can I be happy. Keep me not in misery mie 
moment longer, hj entertaining groundless jealoasies 
against one wlio loves you in a manner superior to 
Ae whole of ymir sex; and I can set at defiance even 
mdice itself. Let me beg your answer by my set- 
vant, which will make me either happy or miseraUi. 
I hare sent a small parcel >y the bearer, which I 
hq[ie you wiM accept as a convincing proof of my 
iaiegnty, and am, 

Tours for ever. 



LETTER 43. 

Prmn « Gentleman to a Lady^ vJkom he accutet cf 

Inean^mne^* 
Madam, 

Ton wiU liot, I fresume, be ssuprised at a letter 
tn the place of a visit from «ne who cannot but have 
reason to believe it may eas^y be as welcome as his 
company. 

Your should not suppoae, if lovers have lost their 
sight, that their senses are all banished : and if I re* 
fuse to beUeve my eyes when they show me your 
inconstancy, yon must not wonder that I cannot sU^ 
my ears agajinst the accounts of it Pray let us un- 
derstand one^ ano^r ^qierly ; for I am afraid, we 
are deceiving ourselves all this while. Am I a per- 
son whom you esteem, whose fortune you do not de* 
fnse,'and whose pretensions you encourage ; or am 
a troublesome coxcomb, who fancy myself particu-* >, 
larly receivnd by a woman who #nly laughs af me if 
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If I «m (he latter, y<Hi treat me as I deserve; and 
I onghx to join with you in saying I deserve it. )3ut 
if it be otherwise, and you receive me, as I think 
you do, as a person you intend to marry, for it is 
best to be plain on those occasions, pray tell me, 
what is the meaning of that universal coquetry in 
public, where every fool flatters you, and you are 
pueased with the meanest of them ? and what can be 
the meaning that I am told you last, night was, in 
particular, an hour with Mr. Marlow, and are so 
wherever you meet him, if I am not in company ?. 
Both of us, madam, you cannot think of; and I^ 
should be sdrry to imagine, that when I had given 
you my heart so entirely, I shared yours with any 
other man. 

I have said a great deal too much to you, and yet 
I am tempted to say more ; but I shall be silent. ' I 
beg you will answer this, and I think I have a right 
to expect that you do it generously and fairly. Do 
not mistake what is the efiect of the distraction of 
my heart, for want of respec^ to you. While I write 
thus, I dote upon you, but I cannot bear to be de- 
ceived where ail my happiness is centred. 

Your most unhappy, L. C. 



LETTER 44. 

from a Lady to a lover , wjio siLspects her of receiving 
the addres9es of another. In answer. 

Sm, 

Did \ not make all the allowance you desire m 

the end of your letter, I should not answer you at 

^IL But although I am really \inhappy to find you 
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ere |6, And the moie to find mpelf to be th^ Oeca«> 
sion, I can hftidly impute the unkindness and foti* 
▼ility of your letter to the sins^le cause you would 
have me. Howe?er, as I would not be suspected of 
any thing that should justify such treatment froift!^* 
you^ I think it necessary to inform you, thatvdiat 
you have heard, has no more' foundation than what 
you have seen ; however, I wonder that others' eyjea 
sdiottld not be as easily alarmed as yOurs ; for Instead 
of being blind, believe nie, sir, you tee more than 
there is. Perhaps, however, their sight may bo as 
much fiharpened by unprovoked malice^ as yours by 
undesermi suspicion. 

Wbaiever may be the end of this dispule,.for I do 
not think so lightly of lovers' quarrels as many do, I 
think it proper to inform you, that I never have 
thought favourably of any one but ypurself ; and I 
shall add, that if the faults of your temper^ which I 
once little suspected, should make me fear you tpo 
much to marry, you will not see me in that state 
with any other, nor courted hy any man in all the 
world. \ 

I did not know that the gaiety of my temner gave 
you uneasiness : and you ought to have told me of 
It with less severity. If I am particular in it, I am 
afiraid it is a fault in my natural disposition ; but I 
would have taken some pains to get the better of 
that, if I had known it was disagreeable to you^ I 
oaght to resent this treatment more than I do, but 
do not insult my weakness on that head; for a fault 
of that kind would want the excuse this has for my 

Sjdon; and might not be so easily overlookeo^ 
ough I codd wish to do it. I should say, I would 
not see you to^y, but you have an advocate that 
pleads for you auich better tlmn you do for yourstUl 
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I toir* you will first look carefully over this letter, 
far my whole heart is in it, and then come to me. 

Yours, ice. T. 'B, 



LETTER 45. 

From a rieh Young ChntUman, to a beatUifid Young 
Lady, vjUhovt a fortune. 

Miss Sophia, 

It is a gjeneral reflection against the manners of 
the presei^t age^ that marriage is only considered as' 
ene of those methods byjvhich avarice may he satis- 
fied, and poverty increased ; that neither the charac* 
ter ,nor accomplishments of the woman are much 
regarded, her merit1l)eing estimated hy the thousands 
of her fortune. I acknowledge that the accusation 
is too true, and to that may be ascribed many un« 
happy matches we daily meet with; for how is it 
possible that those should ever have the same affec- 
tion for each other, who were forced to comply with 
teicn^sto which they had the utmost aversion; as if 
they had been allowed to consult their own inclina- 
tions, and gave their hands where they had engaged 
their hearts : for my own part, I have been alwap 
determined to consult my own inclinations, where 
there is the leaflet appearance of happiness; and 
having an easy independency, am not anxious about 
increasing it ; being well convinced, that in all states 
the middle one is the best. I mean neither poverty 
nor:riches ; which leads me to the 'discovery of a 
passion which I have long endeavoui%d:*to conceal. 
, The opportunities which I have had ot conversing 
urith you at Mrs. A's have at last convinced me that 
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nerii and riches are far from being connected, and 
that a woman may have those qualifications neces* 
'Sary to adorn her sex, although adverse fortune 'has 
denied her money. I am sure that all those virtues ^ 
necessary to make me happy in the marriage states 
are centred in you ; and whatever objection you may 
have to my person, yet I hope there can be none to 
my character ; and if you will consent to be mine, it 
shall be my constant study to make your life agreea* 
ble, and under, the endearing character of husband^ 
endeavour to supply your early loss of the best of 
parents. I shall expect your answer as soon as pos* 
sible, for I wait for it with the utmost impatience 

I am your afiectionate lover. 

.- LETTER 46- 
The Young Lady^s antufer. 

I received your letter yesterday, and gratitu4e 
for the generous proposal which you have made» 
obliges me to thank you heartily for the contents. 

As I have no objection to either your person or 
character, you will give me leave to deal sincereh/, 
and state those things which at present bear weignt 
with me, and perhaps must ever reouun unanswered 
and hinder me from entering into that state against 
which I have not the least aversion. 

You Well knpw, (at least I imagine so,) that the 
proposal you iiave made to me is a secret both to 
yoiai relations and friendb ; atid would ycm desire 
me to run precipitately into the marria||||tatc» where 
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I Itti^ ifce gm^lim^ t t immx to fagr tiwt I rtawH -te^ 
looked ttpoa nrhh ovfitnapt, !»; thorn whuoL nfttonr: 
• liad connected me wkk$ i .skonM c«ttaidei mysiBM. 
oU^d to' ^seiaele tbs hjupfyiness of myk Itusmd ; 
and how eolkfflateiit wooid a' stqi of tbsal nalaie^hs^ 
with such a xesoiittioa ? You kii»w thai I was kfl. 
an oi]^aiH and hiul it not be^ fev thn pona cai»: flf ; 
Mrs. A. nmsl kavis been himig^ m^ m* a.aMa crfe 
servitade. Yon know that I Inive no foEliniio; and 
weie I to aee^ of yont ofiev, k would lay ttie a»dl«( 
such obligation^ aa mast dealTQ^fnjr K^odty^ Cbatin! 
tn^ and love are* two very diftml Ataga. ThiF« 
one snj^oeea a bdiefit ncmw^ wheiaa* Ae ofiii» 
is a free act of the will. Sup(K»e wm msed to tbo 
joint possesaion'of yoar fertmte, could I ei£ it ixiina 
unless I had brought yaa somethiiig^ as an aqnivE^* 
li^t ? or, hare I not great reason to ftwr that ymk 
yonrself may eonsider me as toider olaiifafione incoa^. 
sistent with the ehaxaeter of a wile I I acknawladga'. 
the great generosity of your pier> and w<mld conr 
sider myself highly honoaved» eonld I |MNimil with 
myself to prefef to peaee of mkid the ei^ufniant 9$ 
an affluent fortune. But as I h&re been Tory sineera 
in my answer, so let me be^, that you will endeaTour 
to eradicate a passion, wi^ if nouriahod lottgai« 
nay prove &tal to us both. 
/ lam^sir, 
^ , Widi the giaatest respect, &c« 



tiSTTER 47: 

Dxia So?Hii, 

Was it not ttud. to atttit ao many ob j igti oaa f. 
m eonld yott cfujipos^lno cq^aUiof «^ bait an ai^a^ 
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di to dwtroy yoitf fr«edoiii, Mid peace of mind? et 
cb yon &i&k that I am capable of ever forgetting 

?»a, or being happj in the enjoyment of anojther ? 
or af^io^'a siJ^, do not mention gratitude any 
mor«. Your many virtues entitle you to niuch more 
than I am aUe to give ; but all that I have shall be 
youn. With respect to my lehtions, I have none 
to consult besides my mother and my uncle, and 
their eoosent, and ^ven approbation, are already ob 
taiaed. Tou have oflen heard my mother deckre, 
that Ae preferred my happiness widi a woman of 
virtue* to the possession of the greatest fortune ; and 
though I forgot to mention it, yet I had communicated 
my sentiments to her before I had opened my mind 
toyott. Let me beg that you vrill ky aside all those 
UBveeessary acntpies, which only serve to make one 
unhappy mo is afaready struggling under all the 
auBieties of real and genuine love* It is in your 
power, my dear, to make me happy, and none else 
can. I cannot enjoy one moment's rest till I have 

Csr answer, and then the happy day shaH be fixed. 
t«ie beg diat you vdU not stttrt any more oljjee* 
tions, unless you are my real enemy : but vonr ten* 
der nature cannot suffer you to be cruoL ne mine, 
my dear, and I am yours for ever. My servant shall 
wait for the answer to your ever sincere lover, whose 
whofe happiness is centred in you«^ 

I ^, &c. 



LETTER 48. 
TAc Lady^t Antwer. 

Shi, 

I find that when one of your set forms a reso« 
n, you are determined to go througbt w)iataver 
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be die event. Your aaswei^ to by first obiedlioa, I 
must confess, is satisfactory. I wish I could say so 
, of the others ; but I foid that if I: must compLy, I 
shall be obliged to trust the remainder {o yourself. 
Perhaps this is always the case, and even the most 
cautious^ have been deceived. However, sir, I hare 
communicated the contents of your letter to Mrs. A* 
as you know she has been to me as a parent, f She. 
has not any objection, and I am at last resolved to 
comply^ I must give myself up to you as a poor 
tiriendlesa orphan, and shall endeavour to i|ct consis* 
tent with the rules laid down and enforced by oar 
holy religion : and if you should so far deviate from 
the paths of virtue as to upbraid me with poverty, I 
have no friend to complain to, but God, who is the. 
father of the fatherlegs. But I hava a better opia-^ 
ion of you than to entertain any such featso I have 
left the time to your own amK>intment, adftd let me- 
beg that you wilf continue in me practice of that viri> 
tuous education which you have received. Virtue 
is its own reward, and I cannot be unhappy with the 
man who prefers the duties of religion to gaie^ and 
dissipation. 

I am yours sincerely* 



LETTER 49. 

liram a Yaimg Merchant in the ciTy, to a Widow 

Lady in the country^ 

m 

Madam, 

Ever since I saw you at the Springs, when I 
was on a journey to XTtica, my mind has been con- 
tinually ruminating on your many accomplishmentSr 
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« 

And ftldiough it is possiUe thi$ may be rejected, yet 
i can no longer conceal a passion which has preyed 
on my spirits these six weeks. I have been setUed 
in business aboat three years ; my success has been 

Snal to m'^ expectations, and is bkewise increasing, 
y family is respectlble, though not rich ; and as to 
the disparity of our ages, a few years will not make 
any difference, where the affections are placed on so 
worthy an object. I can only say, madam, that I 
prefer you to all the yoang ladies I have seen; and 
if business continues to increase, I shall be greatly in 
want of one of your prudence to manage my domes- 
tic afiairs. Be assured, madam, that whatever time 
I can spare from the necessary duties of my profes- 
sion, shall be devoted to your company, and every 
endeavour used to make your life most agreeable 
and happy. As you have relations in New-York 
they will give you every necessary information con- 
cerning my character and circumstances, although I 
have not the pleasure of being known to them. If 
you will favour me with an answer to this, it will be 
ever esteemed as a particular favour, and acknow- 
ledged with the sincerest respect, 

By your real admirer. 
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LETTER 00. 

Fr^m a Yomig Lady to her ParenU. 

I HOPE that my dear papa and mamma will ez- 
4use the badness ot the writin|r of this letter, whfe^ 
ihey shall be pleased to recollect, that this is my first 
attempt since 1 have learned to join my letters toge- 
ther. I have long been anxious to have the pleasure 
6i being able to write to you, and beg you will be 
pleased to accept this my first humble offering. As 
my constant study ever nas been, so shall it continue 
to be, to convince you how much I am, my dearest 
parents, 

Your most afiectionate and dutifbl daughter. 



LETTER 61. 

From the same to her Parents on another occasion, 

',' 

Mt dear papa and mamma will be pleased to 
accept of my most respectful compliments on the 
elose of the old and commencement of the new year^ 
As it has pleased God to give you good health dur- 
ing the course of the last year, I beseech him to gmnt 
you the same to the end of the present, and many 



pufi^. This is a^ haj^iness your family hart movl 
eeumestly to wish for, a»d in particular 

Y4Mir most humbie aoddutifal daughter. 



LETTER^g- 

' Rr&m the smie t& her Mamrna^ 

Give me leave, my dear mamma, to tell yoa, as 
well as my pen will per^iit me, or rather as well as 
my inexperienced hand is capable of directing it, how 
truly sensible I am of all yonr favours, and that I 
will endeavour by my conduct to merit the continu* 
ance of them. My prayers are, morning and night, 
•ffi^red up to heaven for your preservation, nor are 
you ever in the day absent from my thoughts. May 
novidenee peserve you, and grant you every thing 
you can wish for, from the good behaviour of 

Your dutifol and affectionate daughter* 



LETTER 58. 

Rrom a Yeung Lady to her Brother in the Country^; 

YoTJ seem; my dear Bill, to make good the old 
proverb, ** Out of sight, out of mind." It is now two 
months since I received a letter from you, and you 
appear to forget that we little maids do not like to 
be treated with neglect. You must not pretend to 
tell me, that however fond you may be of your books, 
you could not find leisure to write me in all this 
time. They tell me that you spend a great gart of 
your leisure time with a little mi$s of about eight 
years of age, with whom you are very fond of read* 
wg and conVei:singi Take care, if I find she is with- 



drnming rovr aAotraa from nt» that 1 4o not emm' 
down and pull her cap for her. ^ for youiaelf, if 
you were within the reach of my litftle tongue, I 
would give you such a peal as should make you re- 
member it for some time to teme. However, if you 
will write to me soon^ I may possibly foigire all that 
18 past, and still consider mys!ilf as 

Tour nwst i^B%M;tio«»te, sister. 



LETTER 64 

Answer to the preeedmg. 

I AM very sorry,, oiy dear sister, that I hav^ 
giren you so much reason to complain of my neglect 
of writing to you ; but be assured, that Iny afllectioms 
l^r you are tlie eame they ever were. I readily cont* 
fess, that the young lady you ccnnplain of, has |n 
some measure been the cause of it. Shq is as fond 
of reading as I am, and I believe loves you on my 
account ; is it then possible my sister can be dis* 
pleased with one so amiable ? I did not tell her what 
you threatened her with : but I am sure, were you 
40 eome here on that errand, in^ead of pulling het 
<>tp9 you would embrac^^ and love her. As to what 
YOU say respecting your little tongue, I promise von 
I do not wish t|» come within reach of the sound of 
ik, when anger sets it in motion. As this is the only 
thing which can render, my sister leas agreeable, i 
i|hidl be very cautious to avoid setting the little ak- 
rum ia motion, especially when I shall pay you a 
tisit. I have bought you a most brilliant doU, which 
I shall bring up with me when I come to Hudson. 
Till tbent beliove me 

' Toiirnost aftctienat* broth«r» 



LBTTEB 5&. 

prom a Brother to a Sister in the country^ upbraid^ 
ing her for being negligent in writing* 

Mt bxae Sister, 

I wiite to yoa to aequaint you how uikkifidly wv 
mil like it hexe, that you da not write oftener to us, 
in relation to your health, diversion, and employ* 
ments in the country. You cannot be insensible 
how much you are beloved by us all ; judge then if 
you do well to omit giving us the satisfaction absence 
afibrds to true friends, which is, often to hear from 
one another. My msother is highly disobliged with 
you, and says you are a very idle girl ; my aunt is 
of the same opinion, and I would fain, like a loving 
brother, excuse you if I could. Pray for the future 
take care to deserve a better character, and by writing 
soon, and oflen, put it in my power to say what a 
<|rood sister I have : For you shall dways find me, 

> Tour most affectionate brother. 



LETTER 56. 

From the Daughter to the Motlier, in excuse for her 

neglect. 

HoNouBBB Madam, 

« I am ashamed I stayed to be remmded oC my 
duty by my lm>ther*8 land letter. I will ofier &• 
elseuse for m3r8e]f, for not writitig oftener, though I 
hare been strangely taken up by the kindness and 
&vour of your good friends here, pardeolarly my 
aunt Windus : for well do I know that my duAy to 
ny honoured mother ought take {dace oi all oliher 
eoasidemtaoiMi. All I h^ theiefon vh Aat yoft wiU 
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be 80, good M to forgive me, on promise of amend- 
inent, al^ to procure forgiveness also of my aunt 
Butledge and all friends. Believe me, madam, when 
I say tSzi no diversions here or elsewhere shall make 
me forget the duty I owe to so good a mother^ and 
aiick land relations ; and that I ^all ever be 

Tour gratefully dutiful daughter. 

P. S. My aunt and cousins desire their kind love 
lo you, and due respects to all friends. 



LETTER 57. 

From a Father to Ms Son at school. 

I COULD not^ my dear child, give a more con* 
vincing proof of my affection for you, than in sub* 
mitting to send you to so great a distance from me. 
I preferred your advantage to my own pleasure, and 
sacrificed fondness to duty. I should have done thiii 
sooner, but I Waited until my inquiries had found 
out a person whose character might be responsible 
for your education ; and Mr. Browne was at length 
my choice for that important trust. Your obedience^ 
therefore, must be without murmuring or reluctance ; 
especially when you reflect that a strict attention to 
his appointments, and an implicit compliance with s 
his commands, are not only to form the rule of your 
safe conduct in this life, but to be preparatory to your 
iKi^piness in the next With regard to your school 
connexions, it is impossible for me to ffive you any 
instructions at present. All diat I shaS now say to 
you on this subject is, quarrel with no one, avoid 
meddling with tne disputes of others, unless with a 
new to promote an aeciommodation; and though I 
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would wish you to ftopport the dignity of a youth* 
fae neither mean nor arrogant. I have nothing more 
now to a4d, than to i»ay GU>d to give you grace and 
abilities, and that your own endeavours may second 
the views of 

An aiftetionate father* 



LETTER 6a 

From u Youthixt school to hit Father. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you, honoured Sir, for 
the many iavours you have bestowed upon me ; all 
I hone is, that the progress I make in my learning 
will be considered as some proof how sensible I am 
of your kindness. Gratitude, duty, and a view to 
my own future advantage, equally contribute to make 
me thoroughly sensible how much I ought to laboujr 
lor my own improvement and your satisfaction. I 
have received the books you sent for my amusement. 
The Princes of Persia 1 have almost finished, afler. 
which I snail peruse Mrs. Chappne's Letters on the 
improvement of the Mind. They please me much. 
The liberal allowance of money you have been pleas- 
ed to make me, shall be aj^lied in the best manner 
I am able. I am sure my dear father will not cen* 
sure me, should I devote a part.of it towards the re- 
lief of the wretched and unfortunate. Pray give my 
most dutiful respects to my mother, my kindest love 
to my brothers and sisters, and believe me, dear sir 

Tour most dutiful, 

and i^ecU(»iate son. 
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LETTER 69i , 

From an elder Brother, to a younger one at school. 

As you are now, my dear brother, gone from 
home, and placed in a very capital seminary of 
learning, I taought it not amiss to put you in mind, 
that childish amusements should he laid aside, and, 
instead of them, more serious thoughts imbibed, and 
diings of more consequence made the objects of your 
attention ; whereby we may add to the reputation of 
our family, and gam to ourselves the good esteem of 
being virtuous and diligent You may judge, in some 
measure, o( the value of a good education, from the 
unavailing lamentations you daily hear those make« 
who have foolishly shruiik from the difficulties at- 
tending the various branches of scholastic education. 
What a difference there is between an aged man of 
learning, and one who totally neglected his education 
in his youth ! The former, in the evening qf his life, 
finds a perpetual source of amusement in the know- 
ledge he acquired in his early days, and his company 
is admired and sought by all those who wish to de- 
rive understanding from the knowledge of others, 
improved by a long life and philosophical experience ; 
bat the Ignorant old man is no company for himself, 
ttor any one else, unless over a pitcher or a bottle, 
when the assistance of a pipe will be necessary tb, 
excuse his silence. I know you have too much good 
nature to be offended at my advice, especially when 
I assure you, that I as sincerely wish your happiness 
and advancement in life as I do my own. We are 
ail very well, thank God, and your friends desire to 
be remembered to you. Pray write as oflen as op- 
portunity and leisure will permit ; and b^y assured, 
ihaX a letter ftom you will alwaysgive great satijdfao 
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^/kk to your iMoeiits, bm to none more than to youi 
most I 

Affectionate brother. 



LETTER 60 

From a Father to kii Son, corUaining generai rules 
for agreeable conversation* 

I HAYB taken this opportunity, my ^esr Hanryi 
to inform you of some things in your geperal conver- 
sation, which I think would m proper fpr you to 
observe imd amend, particularly, your excessive 
fondness lor talking, which equally discovers itself 
on ail occasions. I have aiways considered you as 
a youth who does not want sense, and I am tvilling 
to hope that I am not therein deceived : but the dan- 
gerous self-suificiency of most young men, s^eems to 
have seized you in a violent desree, which I hope a 
little reflection will remove. The art of rendering 
ymxseU agreeable in conversation, i^ a matter wor- 
thy of your most serious ^tudy. It is an advantage 
which few can boast of, though all put in their claim 
fOT it ; and nothing is so constant an enemy to suc- 
cess, in those who would excel in this art, as their 
harbouring an opinion of their own proficiency, be- 
fore they have , attained to any tolerable degree of 
knowle<%e in what they imagine themselves posr 
sessed of. Conversation, when rightly managed, will 
admit every member of the company to have a share 
in the pleasure and applause it aflSords. If. a man 
speaks, little, you must not from thence conclude that 
M is willing to give up every claim to conversable 
merit. . Perhaps he cannot sing ; but he certainly is 
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In deiflitottft of tiavkif Ilk plM»dmr ImBwuTf «r It^ 
joke applauded, aa you may be for being called da 
for anoraer wmg. Though he may be no mathema* 
tkian, perhaps he is versed in religious disputation ; 
if he despise plays, he may admire history; though 
he understand not geography, he may know how to 
describe the humours of mankind ; and though he 
pretends not tot>olitics, he may have a turn for some 
more uaeful seieoce. When these things are ^01^ 
sidered, if his modesty be great, you cannot oblige 
him more than by giving him an opportunity to dis- 
{day his capiicity on th^ subject he believes himself 
most able to handle with advanti^ ; lor in orde^ «• 
BU]^9ort a diorouigh good humour, a man must/ba 
j^leased widi himsetf as well as with others. Whea 
this is propeiiy managed^ conversation seldom iatlt 
10 prove entertaining ; and to the neglect of ihiB ana 
owing many of the yawning hours apent in companies 
composed of men not capal^e of behaving agreeably. 
The manner o€ teUtug a story is also worth yoqr 
notice, and you have known the pleasure of hearing' 
a long one well toM. Mr. Jackson has an ada^irable 
talent in l^t way ; but then you must observe, that 
half liie pleasure he gives arises from his happUj 
avoiding any oC the silly digrtes^ns which are the 
great ci^se of a story seeming tedious* You nevef 
hear him mingle his relations with, ** I remember 
very well, it was the same day that 'irauire Thoiiv» 
eOn*s 0on came of age--4 bought my bay nag ^ 
day before at auclion. I can scarce think of it vnths^ 
out laughing. But, however, as I was saying," and 
a hundred more such dead weights to attention. 
Nor does he ever praise a story bSbre he relates it; 
«i fatal rock to many a good tale. When a atonr 
wmsu t pteparatory i^eeummendation, it is not worA 






IliHti^; wi eren when the relation fa ielefdble^ th« 
generatity of auditors are apt to peisuade theipselTe% 
** the mountain's labour has produced only a mouse." 
Tkeee are loose and ^neral hints; but by a due 
UnproTement of ihooi, you will find yoorself very 
sensibly grow more and more agreeaUe, wherever 

Jou ccmTerse. An easy and becoming freedom you ^ 
are aheady, and by the addition of^discxestioii m 
the use of it, and eompkisanoe to odier^, you will 
nrohably succeed in your wi^ of becoming amiaUe 
m the opinion of men of sense and jodgment, whiefa, 
diould you aeeomplish it, will add miK^ to the pita* 
soreof 

Tour aHeetionate father. 



liEtTER 61. 

H^om an Untte^ to a Nephew^ on his keeping bgd 
compawKi had hours, ^c» in his apprenticeship* 

I am very much concerned to hear, that yon 
are of late &llen into bad company; that you keepi 
bad hours, and give great uneasmess to your master* 
and break the rules of his family. That when he 
expostulates with you on this account, you retura 
pert and bold answers ; and instead of promising or 
endeavouring to amend, repeat the ofience ; and have 
entered into clubs and societies of young fellows, 
who set at naught all good example, and make such 
persons who would do their duty, the suUect of thm 
tadUycuIe, as persons of nanow minds* and who waol 
tlM ^coonige to do as they do« 

8 
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Let me on this occasion expostulate whh yott, and 
net before you the eril of the way you are in. 

In the first place : What can you mean by brea|r* 
ing the rules of a hmi\y you had bound yourself hv 
contract to observe ? Do you think it honest, to break 
through engagements into which you have solemnly 
entered; anc} which, are no less the rules of the 
corporation you are to be one day free of, dian diose 
of a private family ? Seven 3rears, seVeral of which 
are elapsed, is not so long a term but that you may 
see it terminate before you are over fit to be trusted 
with your own conduct : twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age is full early for a young man to be his 
own master, whatever you may think ; and you may 
^ surely stay till then at least, to choose your own 
* hours, and your own company : and I fear as you 
go on, if you db not mend your ways, your discretion 
will not men do credit to your choice. Remember 
you have no time you can call your own, during the 
cbntibuance of your contract ; and must you abusef 
your master in a double sense ?, rob him of his time, 
especially if any of it be hours of business ? rob him 
of his rest ; break the peace of his family, and give a 
bad example to others ? And all for what i miy, to 
riot in the company of a set of persons, who contemn, 
as they teach you to do, all order and discipline ; 
who, m all likelihood, will lead you into gaming, 
drinking, swearing, and even more dangerous vices, 
to the unhinging of your mind from your business, 
which must be your future siipport. 

Consider, I exhort you, in time, to what these 
courses miay lead you. Consider the affliction you 
will give to aU your friends, by your continuance in 
them. Lay together the substance of the conv€rsa« 



tion tlmt passes in a vAoU eveningi witk yoiir'firothy 
companions, after you have come £rom them, and 
reflect what solid truth, what useful lessons, worthy 
of being inculcated in your future life, that wl^c^e 
evening has affi»rded you ; and consider whether it 
is wor& breaking through all rule and order for? 
Whether your present conduct is such as you would' 
allow in a servant of your own ? Whether you are 
so capable to pursue your business widi that ardoinr 
and delight next morning, as if you had not drank 
or kept bad hours over night ? If not, whether your 
master has not a double loss and damage from your 
misspent evenings? Whether the taking of smaU 
liberties, as you may think them, leads you not on to 
greater ? For let me tell you, you will not find it 
in your power to stop when you will : And then, 
whether any restraint at all will not in time be 
irksome to you ? 

I have gone through the like servitude with plea- 
sure and credit. I found myself my own master fuH 
soon for my discretion. What you think of yourself 
I know not ; but I wish you may do as well for your 
own interest and reputation too, as I have done for 
ipine : And TU assure you I should not have thoughl 
it either creditable or honest to dokas you do. I 
could have stood the laugh of a hundred such vain 
companions as you choose, for being too narrow* 
minded to break through all moral obligations to my 
master, in order to show the bravery of a bad hearty 
and what an' abandoned mind dared to perpetrate. 
A bad beginning seldom makes a good ending; and 
if you were assured that you could stop when you 
come for yourself, which is very improbifble, how 
will jQu answer it to equity and a good consciencot 
that you will npt do so for your master ? Th^e if* 
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ing to do an iajury, than in giving otknce. 

Yea idtt now at a» ^e, wben yoa ffhould ttudjr 
tf» iin{>rove» not divert your faculties. You siioiiid 
now lay vbl a fund oi ki|pwledget that in time, whea 
rifoned by ex{ierieace, loav make you a tvorthy 
member ^ the commonweakh. Do y<Mi think you 
bave Qothtng^to learn, either as te your businesB, or 
^ aa to the forming of your mindl Would it not be 
mueh better to choose the silent, the sober convefsa*" 
tipn of books, than of isuch companions as never reai 
or think ? An author i^eyer commita any but his best 
thoughts to paper ; but what cpin you expect from 
the Uughing, noisy company you keep, bui^frothy 
prate, indigested notions, and thoughts so unworthy 
of being ;«menj4)ered« that it is the greatest wisdom 
to f^get them ? 

Let jme entveat you then, my dear kinsman, for 
your fitmily's sake, for your own sake, before it be 
tbo hite, to reflect as you ought upon the coarse you 
have entered into. By applying yourself to books^ 
instead of such vain company, you will be qu^ified 
in li|»e for^he best of company, and be respected by 
all ranks of men. This will keep you out of unne« 
cessary expenses, will employ all your leisure tiii^i 
w^l exclude a world of temptations, and finally set 
yea above that wretched company which now you 
seem so ixuich delighted with. And one thing let 
me reopmmend to you, that you keep a li^t of the 
youn^ men of your standing within die compBiss of 
your Knowledge, and Uxt the next seven years ob* 
MTve what fete will attend them : see if tnose who 
follow not tbe course you hare so latelv entered into, 
fjHU not appear in « very di&reol lif ht from tfae^ 
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yi^o do : nA fer the industry and praraimty'ef die 
otte, and the deeay or failure of tlte other, (if their 
Vaio ways do not hlast them before or as soon as they 
d^in the world,) you'll £nd abundant reason every 
day to justify the truth of the observations I have 
thrown together. As nothing but my affection for 
you could possibly influence me to Uiese expostula* 
tions, I hope for a proper effect from them, if yen 
would be tliouglit well of by, or expect any &vour 
from. 

Your lovmg uncle. 

P. S. — ^Your master will, at my request, send me 
word of the success of my remonstrance. 



LETTER 62. 

An Unde in answer to a Nephew*s compUining of 
F hardships in his ApprpUiceship. 

Dear Nephew, , 

I am sorry you should have any misunderstand- 
ing with your master: I have a good opinion of 
hmi, and am unwilling to entertain a bad one of 
you. It is so much a master's intereiit to use his 
apprentices well, that I am disposed to think, that 
when they are badly used, it is oftener the effect of 
provocation than choice. Wherefore, before I give 
myseif the trouble of interposing in your behalf, I 
desire you will strictly inquire of yourself, whether 
you have not, by some misconduct or other, provok- 
ed that alteration in your master's behaviour of which 
you so much complain. If, after having diligently 
oompUed with this request, you assure me thai you 
are not sensible of having given cause of disgust on. 
xmxr sidot I will readily use my eadeavQuia to rir 
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e«iicile you t(^ yourintMr, or pro<nif« you afiiotbef^ 
Bat if you find yourself blameablc, it will be %ettef 
for you to remove, by yoar own amendment, the oc^ 
^asion of your master's dispieasore, than lo hai^ me 
or any other friend, ofTer to plead yonr excnae/ 
where yoo know it would be unjust to 4efend you; 
If this should be your case, all your friends tc^thef 
tottld promise your better behaviour, indeed; but as 
the perffffmanee must even then be your own, it wilt 
add much more to your character to pass through 
your whole term, without any interposition between 
you. Weigh what I have here said ; and remember 
that your future wel&re depends greatly on your 
present behaviour. 

I am your loving kinsman. 



LETTER 63. 

Vrtm, a Mother to her Son, in answer to his com* 
plaints ofhardMps in his Apprenticeship 

I AM veiy sorry, my dear Sammy, to hear that 
your master and you do not agree so well as I could 
wish. I was always afraid you would expect the 
same indulgence when you got abroad into the worldf 
as you experienced when at home. You know, tluit 
ih many instanoes, I have endeavoured to mdoe 
seeming hardships as easy to you as I could ; but if 
thk miwes you more difficult to be satisfied, it would 
be a great trouUe to me. Your uncle tells me, I 
am anaid with too much truth, that the indulgences 
jwk havo received from me, have made your present 
situation more disagreeable than it would otherwise 
have been* : Whatever I have done for you, was al« 
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Unays intended for your good,jtod nothilog coald ao 
dbi^ly afiikt me, as to see my fendemess hftTe a 
muiehieroiis ^iSeet. Thefefore, my dear child, to^ny 
eoDstent eore.for yeu^do not add the sorrow of my 
seeing it the cause of your behaving worse, than. if 1 
hail heen less tender to you. Before we put you to 
your master, we had a very pleasing eharaeter of 
him from all his neighbours, and those who had any 
dealings with hitn. As Mr. James, who is now out 
e( his time, gives him the best of characters, and de* 
clares your mistress to be a woman of great prudence 
and good conduct, I know not how to think they 
w<duld in any respect use you ill. Consider, my 
dear, you must not, in any other woman than my- 
self, expect to find a fond and perhaps partial mother ; 
for the little failings which I could not see in you, 
wiO conspicuously appear to other persons. Hy af« 
feetion for you would make me wish you to lie al« 
ways with me; but as that would be inconsistent 
with your future welfare, and as you must certainly 
be a gainer from the situation you are now in, let a 
desire to promote my happiness as well as your own, 
make every seeming difficulty light. I have desired 
your uncle to interpose in this matter, and he wiU 
write to you soon. He has promised to see juatice 
done you, provided your complaints are founded on 
jreasoa. Believe me, my dear child. 

Your afifectioaate mother. 
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LETTER 64. 

From a Ttoung Man, who had eloped from his Ap* 
pnrUiceship to his Father ^ desiring htm to inter'* 
cede with, his Master to take him again into kis 
sermce, 

HoNOfTBED Sm, 

With shame, arising from a can8cioa»ie3s of 

Fiilt, I have presumed to write to you at this time, 
doubt not but you have heard of the irreguhirities 
in my conduct, which at last proceeded so far, as to 
induce me to desert the service of the best of masters. 
Filled with the deepest contrition, and sensible of my 
fblly and i^agmtitude, I know not of a more powerful 
advocate to intercede for me, than my honoured, 
though just ofiended parent. It was the allurements 
of vicious company that first tempted me to forsake 
the path of virtue, and neglect my duty in a family, 
where I was treated with the greatest tencbmess. 
Fully sensible of my fault, I am willing to make 
every repsiration in my power ; but know not of any 
other, than by acting diametrically opposite to my 
former conduct. Let me entreat you to intercede 
with my worthy msu^ter to take me again into his 
service, and my whole future life shall be one con- 
tinued act of gratitude. 

I am, sir, your affectionate, 

Though undutiful so^. 



LETTER 65. 

The Father's Answer. 

Mv Deak Child, 

If ever you live to be a father, you will know 
what I feel for you on the present occasion. Ten- 
derness as a parent, resentment on account of ingra- 
titude, a real concern for your future happiness, and 
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rapect for the worthy man \idiose seirice you de- 
sertedy all conspire together to agfitate my mind to 
iiSkfent purposes; but paternal afiection beeomes 
predominant, and I am obliged to act as your friend, 
although I am afraid you haye considered me as 
your enemy. I have written to your master, and 
tttst now recelTod his answer ; copies of which I 
have sent enclosed. Your master is willing again 
to receive ^ou into his service, and I hope your be- 
haviour will be correspondent to so much lenity. 

I am your affectionate &ther. 



LETTER 66. 
The Father to the Master. 

If T WOKTHY FrIBNB, 

I have often written to you with pleasure : but, 
ihs ! I am constrained at present to address myself 
to you on a subject I little expected. I have just 
now received a letter from my son, by which I am 
informed, thkt he has left your service, through the 
instigation of evil company. His letter contains a 
penitential acknowledgment of his offence, together 
widi a declaration of his resolution to act consistently 
with his duty for the future. He has bes^ged of me 
to intercede with you iu his behalf, and I know your 
humanity will excuse parental affection. If vou will 
again receive the unhappy youth into your family, 1 
have great reason to hope that his conduct will be 
tqual to his promises ; and it will confer" a la8tin|p 
obligation on an afflicted parent, and oblige 

Your tmeere friend and well wishev. 



u 
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LETTER 67. 



Fr4fm €n JLpprentice to his FiUker^in praise qf kit 

Mmter attd Family: 

HoNOUaED SlB, 

I knotv it will be a^eat satis&ction to you and 
Dfiy dear mother, to hear that I go on very nappily 
in my business ; and my master seeing my diligence, 
puts me forward, and encourages me in such a man- 
ner that I kave great delight in it, and hope I shall 
anj»wer in time, your good wishes and expectations, 
and the indulgence which you have always shown to 
me. There is such good order in the family, as 
well on my mistress' part as my master's, that every ' 
servant knows his duty, and does it with pleasure. 
So much evenness, sedateness and regularity, is ol^ 
served in all they enjoin or expect, that it is impos- 
sible but it should be so. My master is an honest, 
worthy man ; every body speais well of him. My 
mistress is a cheerful, sweet tempered woman, and 
rather heak breaches than widens them. .And tlie . 
childTon, after such examples, behave to us all like 
one's own brothers and sisters. Who can but love 
such a family ? I wish when it shall please God to 
put me in such a station, that I may carry myself 
lUst as my master does ; and if I should ever many, 
h&ve just such a wife as my mistress : and then, by 
God's blessing, I shall be as happy as they are ; and 
as you, sir, and my dear mother, have always been« 
If ieiny thing can make m6 still happier than 1 am, or 
continue to iifie my present felicity, it will be tha 
coatinuance of yours and my good mother's prayers, 
^r, honoured sir and madam, 

Xouv ever dutiful 800. 
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. ' LETTER 6a 

Pram a Mother in Town^ to her Daughter at a 
Boarding School, in the country. 

Dba& Child, 

Althourh we are separated in person, yet yoa 
are never aosent from itvy thoughts, and it is my 
Continnal practice to recommend you to the care ot 
that Being,, whose eyes are on all his creatures, and 
to whom the secrets of aU hearts are open : 3ut I 
httve heen lately somewhat alarmed, because your 
two last letters do not run in that strain of unaffected 

fiety as formerly • What, my dear, is this owing to ? 
^oes virtue appear to you as unpleasant ? Is your 
beneficent Creator a hard master, or are you resolyed 
to embark in the fashionable follies of a ^y and un- 
thinking world ? Excuse me, m^ dear, I am a mo- 
dier, and a concern for your happmess is inseparably 
connected with my own. Perhaps I mistake, and 
what I have considered as a fault, may be only the- 
effusions of youthful gaiety. I shall consider it in 
dtot light, and be extremely ghidj yea, happy, to find 
it 80. Usefiil instructions are never too often incul- 
cated, and, therefore, give me leave again to put you 
m min,d of thai duty, the performance of which alcne 
can make you happy, both in time and in eternity. 

Religion, my dear, is a dedication of the whole 
heart to the will of God, and virtue is the actual ope- 
ration of that truth, which diffuses itself through every 
part of our conduct : Its consequences ara equally 
beneficial as its promises : " Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 'Woilst 
the gay, unthinking part of youth are devoting tho 
whole ol their time to fashionable pleasures, how 



happy should I be to hear that my child was r^li« 
gious without hypocritical austerity, and even gajr 
with innocence. Let me beg that you will spend at 
least one hdur in each day in perusing your Bible* 
and some of our best English writers, and don't in^ 
agine that religion is such a gloomy thing as some 
enthusiasts have represented. No, it indulges you 
in every rational and worthy amusement, so far as if 
is Qonsistent with morality ; it forbids nothing biU 
what is hurtiul. 

Let Die beg yovL will consider attentively what I 
have written, and send me an answer as sooa wm 
you can* 

I am your afiectionafe modier^ 



, / 



LETTER 69» ^\ 

The Answer^ 

HoKOt&Bn MiDAIff, 

I am so much affected by the perusal of yoiur 
really parental advice, that I ca,n scarcely hold t^er 
pen to write an answer: but duty to the best of pa* 
rents, obliges me to make you easy in your mind 
before I take any rest to myself. ^I^hat kvity 80 
conspicuous in my former letters is too true to be* 
dienied, nor do I desire to draw a veil dver my owm 
folly. No, madam, I freely confess it; but with the 
greatest sincerity I must at the same time declarer 
that they were written in a careless manner, without 
considering the character of Ae person to whom they 
were addressed. I am fully sensible of my error,i 
and on all future occasions shall endeavour to avoidi 
givai|r die teasl ofience. The councils you sent me 
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ia yom valuable letter want no encomium : all that 
I desire is to have them engraven on my heart. My 
dear madam, I love religion; I love virtue, and I hope 
no consideration will ever lead me from those duties, 
in which alone I expect future happiness. Let me 
kg to hear from you often, and I hope that my whok^ 
Imiire conduct will convince the best of parents, thai 
I am what she wishes me to b^. i^ 

I am, honoured madam, your dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 70. 

Frcm a Young Womathjugt gone to service in Bee* 
ton, to her Mother in the country* 

Dbaii Mother^ 

It is now a month that I have been at Mr. Wil- 
son's, and thankful that I like my place so well. My 
master and mistress are both worthy people, and 
greatly respected by all their neighbours. At my 
first coming there I thought every thing strange, and 
wondered to see such multitudes of people in the 
streets ; but wfiat I suffer inost from is the remem- 
brance of yours and my father's kindness; but t 
begin to be more reconciled to my state, as I know 
you were not able to support me at home. «• I return 
you a thousand thanks for the kind advice you were 
so good as to give me at parting, and I shall endea- 
vour to practise it as long as I Jive : Let me hear 
from you as often as yem have an opportunity : So 
with my duty to you and my £Eitber^ and kind love 

to all friends, I remain ever, 

* • » 

Vour most dutifHl Jbtugbter. 
9 
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LBTTER 71. 

The Mother's Answer* 

Mv D5AR Child, 

I am glad to h^ar that you reside in so worthy a 
fiilnily.' You know that we nerer should have part* 
ed with you had it uot heen for your good. If you 
co^pue virtuous and obliging, all the family will 
love and esteem you. Keep yourself .employed as 
much as yoU can, and be always ready to assist your 
fellow servants. Never sjeak ill of any body; but 
when you hear a bad story, try to soften it as much 
as you can ; don't repeat it again, but let it slip out 
of your mind as soon as possible. I am in great 
hopes that all ^ family are kind to you, from the 
good character I have heard of them. If you have 
any time to spare from your business, I nope you 
will spend some part of it in reading your Bible» and 
other religious books. I pray for you daily, and 
there is nothing I desire more than my dear. chiU^s 
happiness. Remember that the more faithful you 
are to the discbarge of your duty as a servant, the 
better you will prosper if you live to have a femily 
of your own. Y our father desires his blessing, an^ 
your brothers and sisters, their kind love to you. 
Heaven bless you, my dear child ; and continue yo^u 
to be a comfort to us all, and particularly to 

Your affectionate mother. 



LETTER 72. 

/d a Young Trader ^ generttUy inakurryofhusiness 
advismg method as iveU as diligence, 

Deae NEyHft^, ' 

The ^fei^U^a I have always borne you, as well 
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for your own sake ttB for your late father's and mo« * 
ther's, makes me give you the trouble of these lines, 
which I hope you will receive as kindly as I intend 
them. 

I have lately called upon you several times, and 
have as often uAind you in an extraordinary hurry ; 
which I well know cannot be somethnes avoidsid ; 
hut perhaps need aot be always the case, if your time 
Were disjposod in regular and proper proportions to 
your business. I have freouently had reason to be- 
lieve, that more than half the flutter, which appears 
among traders in general, is rather the effect of their 
indolence, than of their industry, however willing 
they are to have it thought otherwise ; and I wiU* 
give you one instance in confirmation of this opinion 
in a neighbour of mine. 

This gentleman carried on for some years* a pro* 
filable business : but indulging himself every evening 
in a tavern society or club, which the promotion of 
business (as is usually the case) gave the first pre* 
fence for, he looked upon those engagements as tho 
natural consequence of the approach of night ; and 
drove on his business in die day with precipitation, 
that he might get thither with the earliest. He sel« 
dom kept very late hours, though he never came home 
toon. The night being gone, and his bottle emptied, 
the morning was always wanted to dispel the mmes 
of the wine. Whoever therefore Qame to him before 
nine, was desired to call again ; and when he rosej 
so many matters waited for him, as directly threw 
him into aflutter ; so that from his rising until dinner 
time, he seemed in one continued feirq^ent. A long 
dinner time he always allowed himseif) in order to 
ncoVer the fatigues he had undergone t ^nnd all his 
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tiiUe talkt WAS how faeaVy his basinoas ky tipon him ! 
and what pains he took in it ! The hearty meal, and 
the time he indulged hknself at table^ hegat a disia*' 
dination for any more business for that short afier- 
npon ; so all that could be deferred, was put off to 
the next tnoming; and lon^ng for evening's ap- 
proach; he flies to his usual solace ; empties his bottle 
by. eleven ; comes home ; gets to bed ; and is invisi- 
faie till next morning at nine; anditheii rising, enteis 
ypon his usual hurry and confusion. 

Thus did his life seem to th^se who saw him in 
his business, one constant scene of fatigue^ though he 
scarce ever applied to it four regular hours in any one 
day. Whereasvhad he risen only at seven in the 
mmmiDgi he would have got all his business under by 
noon ; and those two hours from seven to* nine, being 
before many people go abroad, he would have met 
with no interruption in his affairs ; but might have 
improved his servants by his own example^ directed 
them in the business of the day, have inspected hiA 
books, written to his dealers, and put every thing in 
so regular a train, for the rest of the day^ that what^^ 
ever had occurred afterwards, would radier have 
served to divert than to fatigue him.' ' 

And what, to cut my story short, was the substance 
of the matter ? Why meeting with some disappoints 
meats and losses (as all traders must expect, and 
otight to provido for) and his customers not seeing 
him in his store so much as they expected, and whsen 
there, always in a disobliging, petulant hiirrv ; and 
moreover, mistalces frequentfy happening tnrough 
the darry intA ^JKi^h he put himself and every one 
fibouihim;,'ty (hese means his business dwindled 
fLway insoEkiUy, and aot being able to go out of bin 
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OMial oouite, wUdi helped to unpftir both his capa* 
eky and aidoiur in his buainesSf his creditors h^an 
to examine him, and he was compelled to render in 
a stalement of his affidrs ; and then had the mortifi- 
cation to find a balance of two thousand dollars 
against him. 

This was a shocking case to himself, but worse to 
his family ; for his wife had lived, and his children 
had been educated, in such a manner, as induced 
them to hope their fortunes weald be sufficient to 
place them in a state of independence. 

In short, being obliged to quit a business he had 
managed with so little prudence, his friends got him 
upon a charitable' foundation, which affi>rded him 
bare subsistence for himself; his children were dis« 
persed some one way and some another, into low 
scenes of life, and his wife went home to her friends, 
to be snubbed and reflected on by her own family, 
for faults not her own. 

This e3uimple will afford several good hints to a 

young tradesman, which are too obvious to need ex* 

patiating upon ; and as, I dare say, your jprudence 

will keep you iirom the like fault, you will never 

have reason to rci^roach yourself on this score. But 

yet, as I always found you in a hurry, when I called 

upon ypa, I could not but give you this hint, for fear 

you should not rightly proportion your time to your 

business, and lest vou should suspend to the next 

hour, what you could and ought to do in the present, 

and so did not keep your business properly under* 

Method is every thing in business, next to diligence. 

And you will, by faUing^into a regular one, cdwaya 

be cabn and unruffled, and have time to spend in 

your shop with yonr customers; the female ones 

9# 
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tespecitdfy; vfh^ tthmys make a gtMt mmay Woid* 
io their bargains, and expect to be kumoured and 
persuaded: and bow can any man find time for tfais^ 
if he prefers the tairem to his store, and haa bed to 
his busiaess ? I know you will take in good part 
what I have written, because you are sensible how 
xnacii I am, your truly affectionate, 6cc. 



LETTER 73. 

Pr9tn m Fmther to a Sorif on Ms rutgUgence in hu 

affairf* 

Dsiia Jemmt, 

You cannot imagine what a concern your cafe? 
lessness and indifferent management of your af&irs 
give me. Remissness is inexcusable in all men, but 
in none so much as in a man of business, the soul of 
which is industry, diligence^ and punctuality. 

Let ihe be^ you to shake off the idle habits you 
have contracted ; quit utiprofitable company, and 
unseasonable recreations, and apply to your count- 
ing-house with diligence. It may not yet be top late 
to retrieve your afiairs. Inspect therefore your gains^ 
and cast up what proportion they bear to. your ex-^ 
pauses ; and then see which of the latter you can, 
and which you cannot contract. Consider, that when 
once a man suffers Umseif to f^o backward in the 
w^ld, it must be an uncommon spirit of industry 
that retrieves him, and puts him forward again. 

Reflect, I beseech you, before it be too late, upon 
the inconveniences which an impoverished trader is 
vut to, for the remainder of his Hfe ; which too, mii^ 
M^^ea to be Ifae prkne part of it; thid indignitiefthe 
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18 13»ilir to sttAf hovBL thoee whose money lie htm 
vxithimdngly squandered ; the contempt he will meet 
yritii ffom ail, not excepting the idle etHnpanioos of 
his foUy ; the injustice he does his family, in depri* 
ving- his children, not only of the power of raising 
themselTes, but of living tolerably ; and hew, on the 
eontravy, from being bom to a creditable expectation^ 
be sinks them into the lowtest claims of mankind, and 
exposes them to moat dangerous ^temptations. What 
has not such a father to answer for? and all this £Dr 
the sake of^indulgin^ himself in an idle, a careless, a 
thoughtless habit, that cannot aiOford the least satis- 
faction, beyond the present iiour, if in that ; and which 
must be attended with deep remorse, when he begins 
to reflect. Think seriously of these things, and in 
time resolve on such a course as may bring credit 
to yours^f, justice to all you deal with, peace and 
pleasure to your own ^ind, comfort to your family ; 
and which will give at the same time the highest 
satisfaction to 

Your careful and loving father. 



LETTER 74. 

The Son's gratefid Artnoer^ 

Honoured Sib, 

I return you my sincere thanks for your season* 
able reproc^ and advicer I have indeed too much 
indulged mysdf in an idle, careless habit ; and had 
already, begun to feel the evil consequences of it» 
when 1 received your letter, in the insults of a credit 
%>r or two» from whom. I expected kinder treatment 
Put, indeed, they wanted lAit their dw4i, ^ I €<^ld 



«aiy bkme nyielf, 'Myo liad brought their rough 
usage upon me. Your letter came so seasonably 
upon this, that I hope it will not want the desired 
e^t ; and as I think it is not yet too late, lam re* 
aolved to take another course with m3r8eijf and my 
a&iis, that I may avoid the ill consequences you so 
judiciously forewarn me of, and give to my family 
and friends the pleasure they so well deservo at my 
hand ; and particularly that satis&ction to so good & 
&ther, whi<m is owing to him by his 

Most dutiful son. 



LETTER 7& 

From a Fckher to a Daughter^ in dislike of her in* 
tentiom to marry at too early an age. 

DsiiB Sallt, 

I was greatly surprisea at the letter you sent me 
last week. I was willing to believe I saw in you, 
for your years, so much of your late dear mother's 
temper, prudence, and virtuous disposition, that I 
refused several advantageous oiTers of changing my 
own condition, purely for your sake : And will you' 
now convince me so early, that I have no return to 
eipect from you, but that the moment a young fellow 
, throws himself in your way, you have nothing else 
to do, but to give me notice to provide a fortune for 
you ; and that you intend to be of no further use 
and service to me ? This, in plain English, is the 
meaning of your notification. For I suppose your 
young man does not intend to marry you without a 
fortune. And can you then think, that a father Jms 
nothtng to doi but to confer benefits on hie diildr«n« 
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vkhoiit bein^ eothled to expect any retom firtm 
tfaem ? 

To be sure I had proposed, at a proper time, to 
find a husband for you ; but I thought I had yet 
three or four years to come. For consider, Sally, you 
are not fully sixteen years of age ; and a wife, be* 
liere me, ought to haye some better qualifications 
than an iEigreeable person, to preserve a husbands 
esteem, though it often has enough to attract a lorer^ 
notice. 

HaTe yon experience enough, think you, discreetly 
to conduct the afiairs of a ^unily ? I thought you as 
yet not quite capable to manage my house ; and I am 
sure, my judgment always took a bias in your favour. 
Besides, let me tell you, I have great exceptions 
to the person, and think him by no means the man 
I wouM choose for your huslmnd. For which, if it 
be not too iate, I will give you good reasons. 

On the whole, you must expect if you marry with« 
out my consent^ to live without my assistance. Think 
it not hard : Your disappointment cannot be greater 
than mine, if you will proceed. I have never used 
violent measures to you on any occasion, and shaU 
not on this. But yet I earnestly hope you will not 
hurry yourself to destruction, and me perhaps to the 
gmve, by an action which a little consideration may 
so easily prevent. 

I am your afflicted fati^er. 



LETTER 76 

Pttnn an dd^ to a younger Brother ^ ceaUtomng fnm 

in the choice of a mft. 

Dear William, ' y' 

Your interest is more the object' of my thoughts 
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than you perhaps imagine, "niottgh you are younger 
than 1, yet my duty requires my care for your good, 
and particularly in a point that may be so material 
to your whole life, as is that of loTe. Miss Howard 
18 amiable on many accounts ; her features are regu- 
lar, her wit sprightly^ her deportment genteel, and her 
Toiee, I had almost said, ravishing. Yet I greatly 
fear, with all these endowments, she will not make 
the wife you ought to wish for. Her airy flights and 
gay behaviour are pleasing as a partner in conyersa-* 
tion ; but, will they be equally agreeable in a partner 
fmr tife ? What now charms you, charms all others; 
Though she is delightful in company, are you satis* 
jSed she will be as agreeable when alone with 3rou, or 
when she has not an opportunity of flguring away in 
company; what you, perhaps, may not approve? 
She now sees nobody but whom she chooses to see ; 
if she should be a wife, it is more than probable she 
may dislike restraints ; and can you approve of a 
ditfuse conversation in one you desire to yourself? 
Think not, brother, that I have any interested mof 
tive for this advice : for I assure you I have not. I 
am not your rival, nor desire the lady you seem too 
fond of. As very few prudent matches are made by 
young gentlemen at your age, I caution you a^inst 
dunking of a young woman who may be a suitaUe 
companion to a gentleman whose station and choice 
lead him into much company and gay life ; but to 
men whose circumstances require a more retired way 
of life, it is obvious a woman, whose talents lie prin- 
cipally in conversation, can never for that reason 
only, justijy a young gentleman for choosing her for 
a wife. Shut "Jae^t your ears to reason, forget not 
yourself, and b^ si^re to remember, that the pleasure 
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dr wax koar or two, and that of twenty, ibirty^ or 
ferty years, or a whole Ufe, must arise fipm very 
flifl^rent sources. 

I am, dear brother, 

Yours, most affectionately. 



LETTER 77. 

Frtnn a Daughter to her Pother^ pleading for rmr 
Sister y who had '^narried tokhovf his.coiwent, 

HoNox^ED Sir, 

The kind indulgence you have always shown 
to your children, makes me presume to become an 
advocate for my sister, though not for her fault 
She is very sensible df that, and sorry she has of- 
fended you ; but has great hopes that Mr. Kobinson 
wiU prove such a careful and loving husband to her, 
as may atone for her pa^t wildness, and engage your 
forgiveness r for all of your children are sensible of 
your paternal kindness, and that you wish their good 
more for their sakes than your own. 

This makes it the more wicked to ofiend so good 
a. &ther : But, dear sir, be pleased to consider, that 
it cannot now be helped, and that she may be made 
by your displeasure very miserable in her choipe t 
and that his faults are owing to the ineonsideration 
of youth : otherwise, it would nbt have been a very 
discreditable match, had it had your approbation. 
I. could humbly hope for my poor sister's sake^ that 
you will be pleased rather to encourage his present 
good resolutions by your kind favour, than to make 
him despair of a reconciliation^ and so perhaps treat 
hfis with a n^ligence, which hitherto she is not i{iEi> 



nrehensive of; for he is really very fcsd oihh^jaoA? 
1 hope wiU continue so. Yet is she dejected ibr her 
fault to you, and wishes yet dreads to have your 
leave to throw herself at your feet, to heg your for- 
giveness and blessing, which would make the poor 
dear offender quite happy. 

Pardon, sir, my interposing in her favour, in which 
my husband also joins. She is my sister. She is 
your daughter : though she has not done so worthily 
as I wish, to become that character. Be pkasej^ 
sir, to forgive her, however : and also forgive mfer 
pleading for hJbi ; who am 

Your ever dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 78. 
The Fatker^s Answer. 

You must believe that your sister's unadvised 
marriage, wlu<;h she must know would be disagreea- 
ble to me, gives me no small concern ; arid yet I will 
assure jrou that it arises more from my affection for 
her, than any other consideration. In her education 
I took all the pains and care my circumstances would 
admit, and often flattered myself with the hope that 
the happy fruits of it would be made to appear in 
her prudent conduct. What she has now done i^ 
not vicious, but indiscreet ; you must remember, thai 
I have often declared in her hearing, that the wild 
assertion of a rake making a good husband, was the 
most dangerous opinion a young woman could m* 
Wbe. 

I will not however, in pity to her, point out the 
many ills I am afraid will attend her rashness, be- 
ca^ise it is done> and cannot be helped; but wish 
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the lasy be faappier &an I ever saw a woman who 
jKUied ao feital a precipice. 

Ker husband has this morning been with me for 
her fi»rtane ; and it was with much decision I told 
him, that as ail shd could hope for was wholly at 
my disposal, I should disburse it in such a manner 
a* I thought would most contribute to her advantage; 
and that as he was a stranger to me, I should choose 
to know how he deserved it, .before he. had the power 
orer what I intended for her. He bit his lip, and 
with a hasty step was my humble servant. 

Tell the rash girl I would not have her to be 
ifflieted at this behaviour in me ; for I know it will 
contribute to her advantage one way or other ; if he 
ttarried her ior her pwn sake, she will find no altera* 
tUm of behaviour from this disappointment ; but it 
he married only for her money, she will soon be glad 
to find it in my possession, rather than his. 

Your int6rpositi<m in her behalf is very sisterly : 
And you see I have not the resentment she might 
aipect. But I truly wish that she had actad with 
your prudence \ for her own sake I wish it. 

I am your loving father. 



LETTER 79. 

R-gni a' Daughter to a Father^ wherein she dttiifidfy 
expostulates agaiiut a Tnatch he had proposed to 
her^ tmth a GerUleTnan muck older than herself* 

HoNoiTBJ^D Sir, 

Though yowr injunctions should prove diaxaet** 
rkally opposite to my own secret inclinatkniy ji^ I 
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am not iiutensible that the duty whkh I owe yMi 

binds me to comply with them. Besides, I sheuid 
be very ungrateful, should I presutiae, m any ^point 
whatever, considering your numberiess acts ti pee 
rental indulgence toward me^ to contest your wiB 
and pleasure. Though the consequences thereol 
should prove ever so fatal, I am determined to \m 
all obedience, in case what I have to ofier in m^ 
own defence should have no influence over you, or 
be thought an insufficient jdea for my aversion to a 
match, which, unhappily for me, you seem to ap« 
prove of. It is very possible, sir, the gendeman. you 
recommend to my choice, may be possessed of all 
that substance, and all those good qualities, diat biaa 
you so strongly in his favour ; but be not angry, detor 
sir, when I remind you that there is a vast diefco- 
portion in our years. A ktdy of m«»reexpenence!^ 
and of a more advanced age, would, in my humble 
opinion, be a more fit helpmate for him. . To be in- 
genuous, (permit m«, good sir, to speak the senti* 
ments of my heart without reserve for onee,) a many 
almost in his grand climacterick, can never be aa 
agreeable companion for me: nor can the natural 
gaiety of my temper, which has hitherto been in- 
dulged by yourself in every innocent amusement* 
be over agreeaUe to him. Though his fondness at 
first may connive at the little freedoms I shall be apt 
to take; yet as soon as the edge of his appetite 
shall be abated, he will grow jealous, and for ever 
torment me without a cause. 1 shall be debarred of 
every diversion suitable to my years, though ever 
so harmless and inoffensive ; permitted to see no 
company; hurried down perhaps to some melan- 
choly rural recess : and diere, like my lady Grace 
in the play, sit pensive and alone, under a green 
4ee.: Your, long experienced goodness^ and tim 
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tmier regard^. which you have always iexpressed for 
my ease, and satisfaction, encourage me tiius freely 
10 txpostuhtte wi^ you on an afifair of so great im- 
pcnrtaace. %^ however, aifler all, you shall judge 
the iae<|aality of out a^e an insufficient plea in my 
6TOiur» and that want of affection for a husband is 
but a trifle, where there is a large fortune, and a 
coach aad six to throw into the scale ; if, in short, 
you shall lay your peremptory commands upon me 
to resign up all my real happiness and peace of 
mind for the vanity of living in pomp and grandeur, 
I am ready to submit to your superior judgment. 
Give me leave, however, to observe, that it is impos- 
sible for me ever to love the man into whose arms I 
va to be thrown, and that my compliance with so 
detested a proposition, is nothing more than the 
Ksoli of the most inviolable duty to a father, .who 
never made the least attempt before to thwart the 
iQcliBaUons of 

His ever obedient daughter. 

LETTER 80. 

Mrs. Bawe to her Mother, on the approach of her 

own death. 

Hadax, 

I am now taking a final adieu of this worlds 
in certaia hope of meeting you in the next. I carry 
to my grave my affection and gratitude to ypu. I 
leave you with the sincerest concern for your own 
happiness, and the welfare of your famuy. May 
liy {Ncayexa be answered when I am sleeping^ in the 
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dust. Hay ike ang^ of Grod condui^t yda in the' 

paths of immortal pleasure. ^ 

I would collect the powers of mv smd, and aA 
blessings for you with the holy Tiokncl of prayer 
God Almighty, the God of your pious aaceators, 
who has been your dwelling*place for maBv geaera- 
tions, bless you. It is but a shoift space I have to 
measure; — ^my shadows are lengthening, wnd ray 
sun declining: diat goodness which has hitherto 
conducted me, will not fall me in the including 
act of life: that iiame M^hich I have made my 
glory and my boast, shall then be my strength and 
my salvation. 

To meet death with' a becoming fortifude is ft 
part above the powers of natinre, and which I can 
peform by no power or holiness of my own ; foit 
O! in my best state I am ahogether vanity, — a- 
wretched, helpless sinner: but in the merits atid 
perfect righteousness of God my Saviour, I hope to^ 
appear justified, at the supreme tribunal, where I 
must shortly stand to be juaged. 

[N. B. — This letter was not to be sent to her 
mother till she was dead.] 



LETTER 81. 

The Earl of Stafford to his Son, just before Ms 

Lordship^s execution, 

Mt DBARxsT Will, 

These are the last lines that you are to re* 
ceive ftom.a father that tenderly loves you. I 
wish (here were greater leisure to impart my 
mind unto you ; but our merciful God wiU supply 
4lU things by his grace, and will guide mA piotepi 
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rm m aH your ways ; to whoise infinite goodness 
bequeath you ; and therefore be not discouraged, 
but serve ^un, and trust m him, and he will pre- 
serve and prosper you in all things. Be sure you 
give all respect to my wife, who hath ever had a 
great love unto yon, and therefore it will be well 
becoming you. Never be wanting in your love and 
care to your sisters, but let them ever be most dear 
to yoa : For this will give others c;ause to esteem 
and respect you for it, and is a duty that you owe 
them in the memory of your excellent mother and 
myself: Therefore your care and affection to thtm 
must be the veiy same that you are to have of your- 
self; and the uke regard must you have to your 
Kungest sister, for indeed you owe it to her also, 
th for her father's and mother's sake. Sweet 
Will, be careful to take the advice of those friends, 
vbo are, by me, desired to advise you for your 
education. Serve God diligently, morning and 
evening, and daily commend yourself to him, and 
have him before your eyes in all yoiir ways. With 
patience hear the instruction of those friends I leave 
with you, and diligently follow their counsel. For, 
till you come by time to have experience in the 
world, it wis be hi nunre safe to trust to their judg- 
ment than your own. Lose not the time of youi 
youth, but gather those seeds of virtue and know- 
ledge which may be of use to yourself, and comfort 
to your friends, for the rest of your life* And thai 
this ma/ be the better effected, attend thereunto with 
patience, and be sure to correct and restrain yourself 
from anger. 

Sufler not sorrow to cast you down; but with 
dieerfolness and c^ood courage go on the race you 
taive to run in all sobriety and truth, lie sure; 

10* 
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«irith an hallowed care, to have respect to aU llie 
commandments of God, allowing not yourself to 
neglect them in the least thing, lest by d^ees, you 
come to forget them in the greatest; for the heart 
of man is deceitful abore all thing^. And in all 
yonr duties and devotions towards &od, rather ^p&t* 
form them joyfully than pensively ; for God loves a 
cheerful giver. For your religion, let it be directed 
ftccording to diat which shall be taught by those 
who are in God's church, the proper teachers thereiof, 
Hither thaii that you either fancy one to yourselfi 
€ft be led by men that are singular in their own- 
opinion, and delight to go in ways of ^if own 
finding out : For you will certainly find sfoberneds 
and truth in the one, and much unsteadiness and 
vanity in the other. 

The king, I trust, will deal graciously with you ; 
restore you those honours, and that fortune which a 
distempered time hath deprived you of, together 
with the life of your father; which I rather advise 
might be a new gift and creation from himself than 
by other means, to the end you may pay the thanks 
to him, without having obligations to any other. 
Be sure to avoid, as much as you can, to ini^uire 
after those who have been sharp in their judgments 
towards me, and I charge you never to sufier a 
thought of revenge to enter into your heart; but be 
careful to be informed who were my friends m thia 
prosecution, and to them apply ydurself to make 
them your friends alsd, and on such you may rely, 
And bestow much of your conversation amongst 
them. And God Almighty, of his infinite goodness, 
bless you and your children's children; aiid his 
^ame goodness bless your sifters in like manner: 



iatA&tmmnding in lul things. Amen. 

Your most loving father, 

T. Wentworth. 



'letter 82. 
Fr&m a Fatket to his Hck S<wt, on Happiness. 

No mail that has past the middle point of life, 
evn. si^ down to l^sasi upon the pleasures of youtki 
without finding the hanquet embittered by the eup 
of sorrow. Many^ays of harmless frolic, and many, 
nights of honest festivity will recur ; be may revive 
the memory of many lucky accidents, ,or pleasing 
extravagancies ; or, if he has engaged in scenes of 
action, and been adquaioted with aSairs of difficulty 
and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the noble 
pleasure of looking back upon distress firmly sup- 
ported, upon danger resolutely encountered, and upbn 
(^ression artfuUy defeated. JSneas very properly 
comforts his companions, when, aftet the horrors of a 
storm, they have landed on an unknown and desolate 
country/ with the hope that their miseries will at 
soqkQ distant period be recounted with delight* There 
are, perhaps, few higher gratifications than that of 
reikctioto on evils Isurmounted, when they were not 
incurred by our own fault, and neither reproach us 
with cowardice or guilt. 

But this kind of felicity is always abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we should be most 
j^eased to share it, are now in the grave. A few 
3^ears make such havoc among the human race, thi4 
we soon see ourselves deprived of those with whoia 
we entered the world. The man of enterprise, when 
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he bM reeonttted his adTentuies^is forced, it '^h^ 
close of the narratton, to pay a sigh, to the memory 
of'those who contributed to his success ; and he that 
has epent his life among the gayer part of mankind 
has quickly his remembrance stored with the remarks 
and repartees of wits^ whose sprigbtliness and mer* 
riment are now lost in perpetual silence. The tra 
der, whose industry has supplied the want of inheri- 
tance, when he sits down to enjoy his fortune, repines 
in solitary plenty, and laments the absence of those 
companions with whom he had planned out amuse- 
ments ibr his latter years : and the scholar, whose 
merit, after a long iseries of effi»rts, raises him from 
obscurity, looks round in vain from his exalted state^ 
Ibf his old friends, to be witnesses of his long*sou^ht 
for affluence, and to partake of his bounty. 

Such is the imperfection of all human happiness ; 
and every period of life is obliged to borrow its en- 
joyments from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to entertain us ; and in' age we derive 
nothing from the retrospect but fruitless sorrow. The 
loss of our friends and companions impresses hourly 
upon us the necessity of our own departure. We 
find that all our schemes are quickly at an end, and 
that we must lie down in the grave with the forgotten 
multitude o^ former ages, and yield our places to 
others, who, like us, shall be driven awhile by hope 
or fear about the surface of the earthy and then like 
us, be lost in the shade of death. 

Beyond this termination of our cor);)oieaI existence, 
we are therefore obliged to extend tiur hopes, ftnd 
every man indulges Us imagination with somethmg 
which 18 not to happen till he has lost the power <n: 
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p tro^rimg it. Some mame theniself e« Widk 
aftd settlements, provide for the increase and per- 
petuation of fimmies and bpnour8> and contrive to 
obviate the dissipation of fortunes, which it has beea 
the whole business of their lives to accumulate. 
Others, more refined and exalted, congratulate their 
own hearts upon the future extent of their ieputatiott». 
the lasting fiuner of (heir pedbrmances, the reverenca 
of distant nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced 
posterity. 

It is not, therefore, from tlus world, that any ray 
of comlbit can proceed to cheer the gloom of the last 
hoar. Bat fiiturity has still its prospects ; there ia 
yet happiness in reserve sufficient to support us un- 
det every affliction. Hope is the chief blessing of 
maa ; and that hope only is rational, which we aare 
certaiii cannot deceive. 

I am, ice. 



LETTER 83. 

From the iome to the «oim, m tiu ImmortdlUy of 

the Sotd, 

\t nmst be allowed, that through all the parts of 
nature there appears a most benevolent intention in 
the providence of God for man's preservation and 
comfort. The earth and waters administering to his. 
food KcA raiment, animals of various kinds are pre? 
served for him in due season, as we every dfty ex- 
perience. But these pleasures are but of a subordi- 
nate degree; he envoys something of a>far mosi» 
sablime nature^his power of contemplating on tba 
goodness of his Maker iq the creation of all these 
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tUng8« wliich venders him desirouii of smaeAiiig 
above and beyond them all. 

Can it dierefore be suggested) that beings capable 
of the most refined contemplations on the works of the 
creation ; capable of being moved and affected, even 
to an inexpressible degree of pleasure, by the conjir 
btned harmonies of sound ; beings capable of increas- 
ing and advancing their knowledge and speculation 
in ail things, even to their last moments ; -capable of 
conceiving notions which no part of their mortal 
frame can possibly convey to their understanding, 
ard in which no instrumental influence can have any 
aNire ; beings that are never satisfied in searching 
a^r truth through all the winding lal^inths and 
Indden recesses of nature ; I say, can it be imagined^ 
that such beings should be deprived of all ej3stence» 
in the midst of these growing speculations, which 
can have no origin but what is tnuy divine ? Its ful- 
ness must be in an hereafter. Our very imagination 
' reaches to eternity, in spita of all that can be said by 
the moit obstinate atheist, or that our own doubts 
can devise. Hope ii» a constant instinct which in- 
spires men with a desire of finding some better state, 
tmd ssr a sure presage of futurity ; nor could any man 
on earth be possessed of it, if that state were not 
certain, no more than he would shrink at committing 
a wicked act, if there were no power within himself 
liiat is to live hereater. Another strong proof of 
the immortidity of the soul flows from the infallible 
goodness and justice of the Divitoe Being ; for if it 
were net imm<^al, and ever consciouiit of good and 
evil done in this life, that goodness and justice would 
be liable to be called in Question. This notion hm 
often confounded some of the greatest philosophers, 
and is at the^ same time one of the greatest coasid* 
«atioa» to prove a future state, when eatei^ upoi» 



with deliberation. Can we hesitate to beliove the 
immortality of the soul, when we aee how the iiiott 
abandoned miscreants Kve and prosper in afBuence 
of fortune, parrying it with a high hand against their 
neighbours, distressing all in their power, enjoying 
and rioting on the substance of widows and orplmiis, 
and at last going to the grave unpunished; whibt 
' the innocent and lirtiious saSer a series of afflietioitt 
and miseries, by the means of these powerful tynrnts, 
all their lives, and at length lie down in the dust, 
wronged and unredressed in Uiis life ? If-then then 
be not an hereafter for the soul, and if it be not con- 
scious of past good and evil^ where is the justice, 
where is the goodness, where is the mercy, where is 
the benevolence in giving being to mankand, for no 
other end but to su^er pains and misery at the hands 
of another ; and what but partiality, (which is injus- 
tice in itself,) ivould have ordered sufferings like 
these for some, and a power of tyrannissing to odiers, 
for the short date of the life of man here, were thefS 
no punishment for the unjust and base, no happiness 
for the virtuous and injured hereafter ? These eoo- 
sidemtions have induced me to believe in a fetun 
existence, which I most firmly do. 1 will therefore 
put my tru«t in an all merciful Ood, who is aUe to 
conduct me through the thorny paths of this life, to 
Another and a better world. 



UBTTBRS4. 

From an Uncle to his Nephew, on the pernicious kahu 

of drinking to excess, ** 

Dear Nephew, 

Wh^i I consider your age, inexperience, and 
situation, nni how often you "will, unax^oidably, be 
led into company, I tkink 1 cannot employ a vacant 
hour better, than in laying before you a few thoughts 
on the detestable practice of drinking to excess : anfl 
I miter on this business the more cheerfully, because 
I ma confident you have hitherto been careful to 
follow my adnce. 

Theie is no vice carries a g^reater shame and 
odkiBi m it than drunkenness.; There is no specta* 
<ih me behnld with greater aversion and contempt. 
It sinks a man infinitely below the beasts that perish. 
The l^rutcaaie S^^^ ^^ ^^ excess—- This is the pre- 
rogative of man. This shameful vice throws the 
mi i^ into universal confusion and uproar — ^lays the 
uiideKstanding and reason in sad and deplorably 
vulns-— effiices every thing that can be called the im- 
nge of God^^extinguishes reason and inflames th$ 
•p<tS8io£0-THlethomes the judgment, and exalts oui* 
worst desizses in its pl^e. The world^has not m it 
a moaoe contemptible sight than a rational creature 
in this condition. A famous republic of old u^ed to 
make their slaves drunk, and expose them in thai 
condition to their children, that, by seeing' their 
ridiculous actions, hearing theit ridiculous expred* 
sions, and beholding that deplorable alienation of rea^ 
son which this vice occasions, they might be efTeetu- 
ally deterred from it. They thought, says an useful 
writer, that were they to apply wholly to the reason 
of their youth, it might prove to little purpose, as the 
force of the arguments, which they now employed/ 



lii^ set be sitficieiitly ctmptAmioiy or tfae int* 
pressionmightaoonbeefiaced: But when Aeymadff 
them frequently eye witnesses of all the madness 
imd Absurdities, and at length of the perfect sense- 
iessness which the immoderate draught occasioned, 
flie idea of the wiM -change would ht so fixed in die 
minds of its beholders, its to Tender them utterly 
^fvefse to itsoause. 

And may we not justly conclude it to be from 
hence that the ofispring of the persons, who are ac- 
customed thus to disguise themselves, often prove 
vemadcaUy sober. l!%ey avoid in (heir riper years 
iheir paBen t^s crime, from that 4ete»tation of it which 
dNijr'oelittMsted in their ea^er yeaiiB. A« to most 
other Tioee, ^ir debamng eircumstancee are not 
iuUy Jtnown to us, till we have attained a maturity 
of 4ige: Iter ean be &en, iMI 4hey have been duly 
attended to. l^t in <mr ^very c^hiKlhood, at out first 
kebolding^the efl^ts of drunkenness, we are^tricken 
with astoiiiehmmt, that a fational being -should be 
thus.«hanged«"Hind be induced to make ^himself the 
object of sciMpn and contttnpt. And indeed we must 
hold the .man m the ulHiost contempt, whom yte hear 
amd see in his progress to excess : at first, teasii^ 
you vnih his contentiottsness and impertinence—* 
mistaking your meaning and hardly snowing his 
owi^— then, fidtering in his speech*— unaUe to get 
tfifoiigh an entire sentence«*-^]s hands trembling-^ 
his eyes swimming— his legs too feeUe to support 
him ; till at length you only know the human crea* 
luxe by his shape. 

I jsaanot but add, that were a person of sense to 
hai« a just jftotionof all thI.siUy lhkigs.hesa]rir«£ 
4«sf» id (die (wretched apneManiae he makes m,m 




dr«nki»ii fit, 1^ co^ld n6t wftiit a mefe pow«tfitI ar 
goment against repeating the crime. ^ 

But as none of ns are inclined to think ill of our^ 
selves, so none of us will know How fa^ our vices 
expose us. We fillow them exeu^a, wfaioh they 
meet not with from any hut .ourselves. 

This is the case of all t It is particularly so with 
drunkards : Many of whom their shame wouM un- 
douhtedly reform, could they he brought'to conceive 
how much they do of which they ought to he ashamed. 

Nor is it improhahle that it is (^ veiy consifant 
tton, how much drunkemiess^GOQlribates to nlali^ a 
man the contempt of his wife, his children, his aef^ 
va^ts, of all soh^ spectators, which hath pcoyed the 
4^xm that it hath seldom heen the retgniiif viee of 
any people possessed of refinement of manners. I^ayy 
drunkenness prevails meet anioQg the sfivage 4aiid 
uncivilized, amongst those of. ruder widerstaiidinga 
and less delicaey of sentiments Grimes, as they 
are in men, there must he in all nations; but the 
more civilized have perceived drunkenness to .% 
such an offence against common d^ncy, such ^ 
prostitution of one's self to the ridicute and sco^ of 
the meajnest, that in whatever eke they might trans^ 
gross, they would not do it in this particular; but 
Wv^e a vice of such a degrading nature to^the wild 
and uncultivated — to the stupid and undistinguishingf 
part of mankind'— »to those who had no notion of 

Iropriety of cl^aracter, and decency of conduct.. Hq#: 
ite this vice became thie reproach of our EngUsh 
ancestors, we find in Camden's annals. Under the 
year 1^1, he has this observation :--^" The Eng- 
fish, who hitherte had, of all the northern nations, 
•i^Km thanaeseiy^ theleoal ad^beted to immodsMa 



dbrmkuig, flsid been cosixieiKled for thek s^lrietv, 
first learned in these wars in the Netherianda, to awal^ 
hw a l8i|;e quantity of intoxicating liquor, and to de^ 
stroy their own health \fy drinking that of otheis." 

There is hardly any vice which entails more com- 
pli^ted miseries upon the unbaray wretch thi^ is a 
alcove to it than drunkenness. ^ It gradually under* 
mines the strength and vigour both of hody and 
mind. We every day see the most deplorable efiects 
of this most shameful vice^ in the mined health* cpn^ 
stitution, and fortune of vast numbers of our fellow 
creatures; How many ingenious and industrious 
persona has this rendered useless and worthless !-^ 
How many happy families doe^ this daily reduce to 
indigence and beggary ! Kow many innocent suf* 
ferers doth it involve in its deplorable consequences ! 
How many have I known who began life creditably 
^d reputably, with a basis, on which through Indus* 
iry and virtue, to rear the structure of an am{de f&t' 
tune ; ^ contracting these fatal and cursed ^abit8» 
^ve rumed themselves and their families for ever ^ 
For of all the vices there is none so incurable as this» 
when it i^ once contracted. Other vices leave us 
with age : This fixes its roots deeper, and acquires 
strengdi and firmness with revolving years. It kin 
dies an infernal spark which is absolutely inextin- 
guishable. 

Besides, drunkenness is an inlet to all wickednesa. 
For, when a man ha? no reason to direct him, he is 
prepared for any enormity. It gitea every species 
of temptation power over us, by disqualifying us for 
consideration, and by extinguishing in us all regard 
to prudence and caution. 

It 9timulates tts to follow the brashest advice of our 



compiBiofity fascause not Attswing ut tavtnm^ufom 
kf ttad iacapacitsting us for seK gonmmetit, it ^t 
eourae abantois as to^ the gmdanoe of those vnAi 
whofx»we are most pteiised, of those who covuitenmiiee 
ail our excesses. 

It (i^^^inly lay» us e^n to Uie greatest ^mies ;. 
beeause when vm are thcHroufhfy heated by the ine**- 
beiating dbafght, we then are aaaasnoured of what ie 
daring and extrtCvagant— we then aspire to bold and^ 
des|)erale undertakings, and that vmkh i» the most 
Kcentious then carries with it the appearance of m 
great and gionous^ enterprise, adi^d to a courageousf 
and int^pKt mind. Henee rapes, adulteries, nHi4sdeTS» 
a«{ts^of the last inhumanity i^d ba'ihariiy have been 
perpetrated ^ astions, for wbich^ if die very tfaetoght^ 
of them could have entered their minds^in their sober 
moments, they would justly have abhorred them^ 
selves. Alexander the Great, ae the instigation of » 
drunkeii harlot, issued from his cups, with torches« 
and bi^mt PersepoUs, the meCrcqpolis pf^ the Persian 
emmvet one of the most stately and magnificent cities 
ij9 uie whole world. 

The most fatal mischief, from which one branch 
of the medical profession derives its principal support, 
very frequently results from a state of intoxication. 
Young persons when inflamed with wine hesitate not 
to throw themselves, in this state of inebriety, into 
the arms of the very lowest class of prostitutes, with 
whom ail great cities swarm in the midnight houis-*^ 
creatures coveied with filth, iteh, and rags, putrid 
with disease, and devoured with vermin^ whom itt 
^eir senses and sober houts they would have regard^ - 
ed with the utmost detestation and hc^ror. 

I am, yottr affeciiimate uncl^ 
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i LETTER 85. "^ 

To a Nephew going ahroad, 

Mt Dbae Jack, 

I congratulate you upon the success of your in- 
terest, in so readily' acquiring such an eligible situa- 
tion abroad ; I think it my duty, however, to assure 
you, that all the advantages of this voyage chiefly 
depend upon your proper behaviour and- regulation 
of conduct. Avoid dissipation and idleness, which 
are very destructive to health, than which nothing 
could be more dear to yoioi in a strange climate. — 
While you s^ek for a fortune, let justice and honour 
be your guides, and do not sully the laws of human- 
ity, by taking an unworthy advantage over the for- 
lorn. I hope to see y9U Wore your departure, in 
order to add somethmg to your purse and stodc, 
that you may remember 

Your afiecdonate nncle. 



LETTER 88. 
From the Nephew in Answer. 

My Dkab UiccLB, 

I know not how to express my grateful thanks Ua 

your advice. Believe me, I shall always endeavour ta 

keep your bright examjde before my eyes, that I 

may never demte from the paths of rectitude. I 

11* 



riiall do myself the exua^eme jpieMvre of seetftf yott 
to-monow ; till then I remain, deaf uncle, 

Your affectionate nephew. , 

LETTER 87- 

Pr^n a Tradesman to kis^Daughter^ an htr first set^ 

ting ma in ike toarid» 

Mt Dbae Girl, 

You are now embarking on the dangferous com* 
^HiCtee of the world at the early i^e of eighteen-— an 
age die moM diingeroud in the life of a female. Do 
not therefore, treat with indifference the advice of a 
parent) who has bought wisdohi by experience, and 
who has 410 other view in the trouble he is now tak>* 
ingi but to teach you how to shun those dangers 
which prove the destruction of thousands. 

In tl^ firit {4ftce, remember how young you are, 
and how easily your youthful mind may be led 
astray, if you be not exceedingly cautious in your 
conduct. For this reason, never be too confident of 
your own resolutions, bat rjeUgioasly avoid even the 
appearance of temptation, and always ask for that 
advice, which your father will always foe ready to 
give you, with candour and tenderness, if you be not 
above taking it. 

Attend divine service on Sunday, as often as the 
nature of your connectione will admit, and do not 
neglect the p^sal of the saored wiritinigs. By ti»nc 
*ie^ns you will retain the character of a good Ohris^ 
tian, aiyi you will thereby find yoiHwelf atienfihemd 
in the love of virtue. 
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Be^mmctttftUy 4ro#esyt to every trust reposed in 
yea : for the defieien^y of eTen but a sbfilling, or a 
shjUing's worth, is as fatal to a person's character, aa 
if the deficiency were for |he largest sum. A char^ 
acter once tainted, is for :ever ruuied ; hut this is an 
admonition, which I beliere, I have now little no^d 
to give you. 

At all times punctually s^peak &e truth, and do not 
endeavour te hide a fault by the use of a lie. As I 
ttust you have high notions of honour, let ime ardent* 
ly entreat you not to forfeit any part of that honour 
)>y the crime of falsehood, which belongs only to lit- 
tle, mean, and narrow souls. My dear girl, cau- 
tiously avoid p. lie even on the most ttifling^occasionSy 
if you wish to preserve your honour untainted. 

Be affable and civil to every one» however low 
iheir stations in life may be^ and never look with 
ooatempt on any one merely because they may not 
dress so well ae yourselfi The day will come, 
when the queen. and the beggar will be on a level. 

Among the minor virtues, cleanliness stands fore- 
most-- 'It is of the greatest importance in culinary 
mid domestic concerns. A well informed judgment 
in the art of cookery and confectionary being of the 
utmost importance in the respectable family you are 
about to enter, I shall therefore present you with 
two very excellent books on these subjects, either 
Glasse* s whole Art of Cookery, or the New Ameri- 
oau Cookery, or Female Companion, by an Ameri- 
can Lady. 

In the commerce of this world you will meet with 
variety of tempers, and some of them no ways pleas- 
ipg to vou ; but if your fortune ox hopes depend 
upon tnem» dd not contend with your superiors 
tboiit UriAesi since many a good frieiid has bee» 
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lost by servants endeftiroutin? to be ^ser tkian tlieir 
masters, mistresses, er superior connections. Wi»r 
servants will alwaye( endeavour to discover the bent 
and inclinations of those they serve ; and vrheu 
they have once discovered them, it will be no diffieuii 
matter to ^ve satisfaction. 

GarefdUy avoid all party connections aineng ser 
vants. Do vdiat yoa can to make up difierences* 
but never foment them. Do not see them injured 
whom you serve, without acquainting them there- 
with ; but avoid being the bearer of little idle tittle* 
tattle tales. Keep your own counsels, and trust no 
one with your bosonti secrets but your father, or your 
real friend. 

All this advice, however, will be but of little' efiect, 
unless you keep yourself strictly virtuous. It is 
from a stdct adherence to virtue that all your fetmriS 
hopes must flow ; but shouMyou, in an ungfuarded 
moment, depart from the rigid rules of virtue* yotf 
will then be ruined, lost and undone for ever ; for 
y&ur relations, friends, and» even acquaintances, will 
forsake you and shun you. But 1 hope that sueh 
may never be the case of my motherless girl I 

A few hints, may not be improper to guard you 
against the snares and temptations, which men throw 
in the way of young and inexperienced girls. 

Never accompany any man singly, to walk with 
him in the fields, to ride with him in a coach, or to 
go to any of the public places of amueement. Girls 
too easily persuade themselves, that every youag 
fellow who dangles after them, wishes to mab^ 
wives of them ; but no mistake can be more fatal to 
Ihetr reputatioil and character ; for there are An in^ 
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fiatle mHDber of these coxcombs, wko ^idearour to 
captivate the hearts of girls only that they may have 
aa opportunity of boasting in company how great are 
their conquests. 

When a yowig man of fortune expresses his love 
t» a gkl, who has no Ibrtune but her virtue and ac- 
Gomplidhments, great indeed should be her caution. 
It is certainly a great chance, if this consideration 
dotfi not throw her off her guard, and induce her to 
oonsider that as love, which may be found to be only 
a snare for her ruin. It is this fatal mistake whicn 
has filled our public streets with so many unhappy 
girls. 

Beal and sincere love is modest and timid, and 
every young woman may lay down this as a certain 
Ittle, that no man who really wishes to make a wife 
of them will ever attempt to take the least indecent 
liberties with them, nor ask for an improper favour, 
under prcMnise of marriage at a more convenient time. 
Tl«^ moment a man attempts any thing of this kind, 
the prudent girl will instantly fly from him, and ever 
after shun him as she would the plague, pestilence 
And famine. I 

Were young women properly to consider how 
important and how difficult the proper choice of a 
husband is, we should not hear the complaints of so 
many unhappy couples. But, the misfortune is» 
they marry first, and think it will be time enough to 
€oiisider afterwards ; and' hence it is that so many 
eomplain all the rest of their lives, and look back 
tirith regret and horror on that day in which they 

Sitted service, to embark in a state of married 
tvery. 

There is another, and a very imporiaat consid^m* 
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tion, which ought to be.conitantiy uj^rmost in your 
mind before yoa venture to take a husband. Ask 
yourself these plain questions : How are we to lite 
after we shall be married? As I have no^ fortune 
myself, will my husband's income support us suita- 
bly, at least, to my present condition, imd will he be 
Me to take care of me in sickness, and enable me to 
bring up our children in a decent manner ? Remem* 
her, that however tenderly you may love each othef, 
if want of any kind stare you in the face, there will 
be no means whatever of retaining happipess in your 
house ; and terrible ^ indeed, is that situation^ which 
aflfords no hope but in death. Such must be the 
situation of the generality of those who embark in- 
considerately in the married state. 

Thus, my dear girl, have. I finished the few hints 
I thought it necessary to give you, oi^ your first 
launching into the dangerous commerce of the woild. 
I could have said a thousand things more to you, bill 
I am sensible how irksome too long a detail of admot* 
nitions is to young minds. I know very well* that 
if you attend properly to these few hints, your own 
good sense and judgment will supplv the place of 
every thing I have left unsaid : but if these are dis- 
regarded by you, it would be to no purpose had I 
given you a thousand more. 

I shall conclude with admonishing you to remem- 
ber how inexperienced a girl of your age must be, 
and how mucn you stand in need of the advice of a 
&ther. Let prudence be your guide, and let it b^ 
the study of your life by day, and on vour pillow by 
night, never to deviate a step from the thorny path 
of virtue. Let me but live to see you confirmed by 
these maxims, and I shall then cheerfully resign my 
breath to him who ga^e it me, in the pleasing hope 
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Htfl jm. wiB liTe an uiuable and valuable wdnuui 
long after I shall be laid in my peaceful grave, and 
i&ouldering into dust. 

Tour affectionate father. 



LETTER 88. 

Frmm a Father to Ms Daughters t on Low and 

Friendship. 

Dear DAuoBtfiRs, 

The luxury and dissipation that prevail in gen 
teel life, as it corrupts the heart in many respects, so 
H renders it incapable of warm, sincere, and steady 
friendahip. A happy choice of friends will be of the 
iftmost consequence to you, as they may assist you 
l^ their advice and good, offices. But the immediate 
gratification, which friendship affords to a warm, 
<^en» tmd ingenuous heart, is of itself a sufficient 
motive to court it. In the ehoii:e of your Mends, 
have your principal regard to goodness of heart and 
fidelity. Ii they also possess taste and genius, that 
will still make them more agreeable and, useful com* 
panions. You have particular reason to place con* 
fidence in those who nave shown affection for you in 
your early days, when you were incapable of making 
them any return. This is an obligation for which 

Jou cannot be too grateful. If you have the good 
>rtune to meet with any who deserve the name of 
firiends, unbosom yourself with the utmost confidence* 
It is one of the world's maxims never to trust any 
person with a secret, the discovery of which coulcl 
give you any pain ; but it is the maxim of a litde 



^^^9iA. ker o^m nlifortimilid atUtebnfeAts^ she itHly^ M^ 
it is he>r own aflbir alone ; but, if she has any ge^e^ 
nmty or gratitude, she wOi not betray a secret which 
does not belong to her. 

I am, Sec. 



LETTEH 91. 

From the Mme to tke tame^ on the foregoing snhjceL' 

DeAB DAXTGHTEItgy 

I have insisted the more particularly on this 
subject of courtship, because it may most readily 
happen to you at that early period of life when y/ou 
cah have little experience or knowledge of tho world, 
when your passions are warm, and your judgments 
not arrived at such full matority as to be able to cor- 
rect them. I wish you to possess such high princi- 
ples of honour and generosity as will reiyler you 
incapable of deceiving, and at the same time to po^« 
sess that acute discernment, which may secure you 
against being deceived. 

Male coquetry is much more inexcusable than ib^ 
male, as well as more pernicious ; but it is rare in 
this country. Very few men will give themselvesr 
the trouble to gain or retain any woman's afiections 
unless they have views in them either of an honour^ 
aUe or. dishonourable kind. Men employed in the 
pursuits oi business, ambition, or pleasure, will not 
give themselves the trouble to engage a woman's af- 
fections, merely from the vanity of conquest, and of 
triumphing over the heart of an innocent and de- 
fenceless girl Besides^ people never value much 
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6eiktimeiit) and addiess, if he Jays aside all legaid to 
tzuth «nd humanity, may eiiffage Uie ihearts ef iifty 
women at the same iUine ; .and may fikewise condvcl 
his coquetry with so much art, as to put it cmt of -tfaa 
power of any of them to specify a isingte expvessioa 
that could be said directly expressive of love. This 
flUnbiguity df behaviour, this ait 4)f keepiag one in 
s«»pense^ is the great secret of coquetry in both' sexes. 
It k the more cmil in us, because we cau'carryiit 
to what length we please, * and oontinue itaskoigas 
we pkase, withcHit your being so much at.Hbeity as 
to 4»iiiiplaia or expostulate: whereas, we can sbrea^ 
our i^hain and force' you to explain, whenever we ihe^ 
teme impatient of csir • situaticm. 

A woman* ih this conzitry, may isasily ipceveat 
the first impressions of love, and -every* motive lof 
prudence and delicacy should make her guard her 
neart against them, till su(^ time as she has received 
the most coimncing proofs : of the allachnient.ofia 
man of such merit as will justify, a. reciprocal r^fard. 
Yctor hearts indeed may he i^ut aiiiAexibly and^per* 
manentiy against all the merit a mancaA posa^ss. 
That may fe your misfortune, but ^noinot be your* 
faultt In such asitttflltion, you -would bo^ually^run- 

')U$t to youfself and to your lover, if you gave km, 
yout hand, when your heart revolted against h^m. 

' But anisearable wiU he yowr &Ae, hi yottaatoiw an ait'^ 
IlK^ment to steal on you before you:anre 6uare, of^a dre« 
tumi «r what is infinitely w<wie,wli^.afe wanliijg 
those qualities which alone can ensure hap]HQ0«s^ill 
a married state. 

Irknow nothitMfthat cewtwrsaJwomanwoiwdes-: 
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ticable than heir thndciBg it eoential to happiodss to 
e married ! Besides ihe gross indelicacy oi the sen* 
timeat, it is a false one ; as thoasands of women hAre 
experienced. But, if it was true, the bedief that it 
was so, and the conseaneiit impatience to be mmrri* 
ed, is the most efiectuiu way to prevent it« 

Tou must not think from this, that I do net widi 
you to marry. On the contrary, I am of opinion 
that. you may attain a superior degree of happiness 
in a married state^ to what you may perhaps nnd in 
any othei . I know the forlorn and unprotected sit* 
uation of an old maid, the chagrin and peevishness 
which are apt to infect their temper, and the great 
difficulty of making a transition with dignity and 
cheerfulness, from 3ie period of youth, beauty, ad- 
miration, and respect, into die cahn, silent, imnoticed 
. retreat of declining years. 

I see some unmarried women, of active, vigorotut 
minds, and of great vivacity of s|)irit8, degrading 
themselves ; sometimes by entering into a dissipated 
course of life unsoitable to their years, and exposing 
themselves to the ridicule of the girls, who might 
have been their grandchildren; sometimes by op* 
pressing their acquaintances by impertinent intru- 
sions into their private a&irs ; and sometimes by 
being the propagators of scandal and deiismiatioa. , 
All this is owing to an exuberant activity of spirits, 
which, if it had found* employment at home, would 
have rendered them respectable and useful members 
of society. 

I see other women in the same situation, gentle, 
modest, blessed with sense, taste, delicacy and everv 
•milder feminine virtue of the heart, but of weak 
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spirits, bashful and timid ; I see such women sink* 
ing into obscurity and insi^'nificance^ and giiadually 
losing every elegant accomplishment, for this evident 
reason, that they are not united to a partner, who has 
sense, worth, and taste, to know their value; one 
who is able to draw forth their concealed qualities, 
and show them to advantage; who can give that 
support to their feeble spirits which they stand in so 
much need of; and who by his affection and tender- 
ness, might make such a woman happy in exerting 
every tafent, and accomplishing herself in every cle* 
gant art, that couid contribute to his amusement. 

In short, I am of opinion, that a married state, if 
entered into from proper motives of esteem and af- 
fiction, will be the happiest for yourselves, make you 
most respectable in the eyes of the world, and the 
most useful members of society. But I confess I am 
not enough of a patriot to wish you to marry for the 
good of the public. I wish you to mar^y for no other 
reason but to make yourself happier. When I am 
so particular in my advices about your conduct, I 
own my heart beats with the fond hopes of making 
you worthy the attachment of men, who will deserve 
you, and oe sensible of your merit. But I sincerely 
nope you will never relinquish the ease and inde* 
pendence of a single life, to become the slaves of a 
*fool or tyrant's caprice. 

As these have always been my sentiments, I shall 
do you but justice, when I wish you in such inde* 
pendent circumstances as may lay you under no 
^ temptation to do from necessity what you will never 
do from Qhoice. This will likewise save you from 
^Vat cruel mortification to a woman of spirit, th» 
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stfspiciMi thut a gendeman thinks he does ygu 
h^nemr or a favour when he asks you for his wife. 

I am^ &;c. 



LETTER 92t 
Rremi a> Father to his Daughters^ an Marriage, 

Dear Daught£Bs, 

^ You may perhaps imagine, that the reserved 
behaviour, which I lecommend to you, and your ap* 
pearing seldom at public places, must cut off all op- 

r' >rtatiltie8 of your being acijuainted wkh gentlemdh. 
am very far from intending this; I advise you to 
wo^ reserve but. what will render you more respected 
andr beloved by our sex. I do not think publici places 
aaited to malce people acquainted together. They 
can only be distinguished there, by their looks and, 
external behaviour; l^ut it is in private companies 
aionei\iiiere you.can expect easy and agreeable con« 
Tersation, which I shall never wish you to decline. 
If you: do not allow gentlemen to become acquainted 
with yoo, you can never expect to marry with atiach* 
mient on either side. ^Love is very seldom produced 
at' first ^igfat; at least it must have^ in that case, a 
very unjustifiable foundation. True love is founded 
on esteem, in a correspondence of tastes and senti* 
ments,' and steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shalHeave you, to which I 
begybiir partkular attentbn. Before your aifections 
come^ t« be in the. least engaged to any man^ examine 
ytmr tempers, your tastes, and your hearts very se^ 
v«rely; and settle in youx own minds what are the. 
requisites to your happiness in a married state ;' 
ana us it is txlmost impossible that you should get 
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eTCiy things to your wish, come to a stendy determi- 
nation what you are to consider as essential ; and 
what may be sacrificed. 

If you hav« hearts disposed by nature for lore 
and friendship, and possess those feelings which 
tstiMe you to enter into all the refinements and deli-* 
cacies of these attachments, con^der well for your 
own sake, and as you value your future happiness, 
before you giro theni any indulgence* If you have 
the misfortune (for a very great misfortune it com- 
monly is to your sex) to have such a temper and 
such sentiments deeply rooted in you ; i( you have 
spirit and resolution to resist the solicitations of vanity, , 
the persecution of friends, (you wijl have lost the 
only friend that would never persecute you) and can 
support the prospect of the many inconveniences at- 
tddding the state of an old maid, which I formerly 
pointed out ; then you may indulge yourself in that 
kind of sentimental reading and conversation which 
is most correqiondent to your l^elings. 

But if you find, on a strict self examination, that 
marriage is absolutely essential to your happiness, 
keep the secret inviolable in your own bosoms, for 
the reasons I formerly mentioned ; but shun, as you 
would the most fatal poison, all that species of read- 
ing and conversation which warms the imagination, 
which engages and soflens the heart, and raises the 
taste above the level of common life.. If you do 
otherwise, consider the terrible conflicts of passion 
which this may afterwards raise in your breasts. 

If this refinement once takes deep root in your 
minds, and you do hot obey its dictates, but mamr. 

13* 



fWnft tuj^i" acnd iiM»rcniia7y riews, mi may never 
bft'able to eradkale it eiittiiely'; and tben it will emf . 
bitter all your married days.. Instead itf meetifi^. 
with sense, delicacy, tenderness, a lover^ a friend^ an 
eqttal eompanion, in a buaband; yoa ma^ be tired 
w^h insipidity and.dnlness : shocked;widi indelicacy^ 
or'](nortiAed with indif&rencet You will find nqne 
toocmnpassionate or even understand your sufferancei 
for yonr hnsbands n»y notuse yoacntelly, and may 
gii% you as much money for your clothes, ^rsonal 
expenses, and domestic necessaries, as is* suitable to 
dieir ftnrtunes ; the world would therefore look upon 
vouas unreasonable women^ who did not deserve ta 
be happy, if you were not so. To avoid these com^ 
plicated evils, if you are determined at ail events to 
ntarry, i would advise you to make all your reading 
and amnsemants of such a kind as do not affect the 
hl^art, nor the imagination, except in the way of wit 
or humour« 

I have no view by these advices to lead your taste : 
1 only want to persuade you of the necessity of know* 
ing your own minds, which, though seemingly very 
easy, is wkat your sex seldom obtain on .many im<- 
p&rtant occasions in life, but particularly on thisjof 
which I am speaking. There is not a quality I 
more anxiously wish you to possess, than that collect* 
ed dfteiSive spirit which rests on itself, which ena- 
bles you to see where your true happiness lies, and 
to pursue it with the most det^inined resolution. In 
matters of business, follow the advice of those who 
know them better than your^lves, and in whose in- 
tegrity you can confide ; but, in matters of taste, that 
depend upon your own feelings^ consult no one friend 
n^hatftver, but consult your outi hearts* 
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-^ile; 9Nit)aniait^ loaker his addiones Ux jmiv.vr 
ginreK yt>u reason to believe ke will do se, befoie you' 
aiAow your affections to be engaged, endeavoor in 
ihipi ino9t prudent and secret manner, to procaire froia 
your friends every necessary infomuition concerning 
him ; such as his character for sense, his morals, his 
temper, fortune, and family; whether it is distin- 
guished for parts and worth, or for folly, knavery, 
and loathsome, hereditary diseases. "When your- 
friends inform you of these, they have fulfilled their 
duty. If they go further, they have not tliat defer* 
ence for you which a becoming dignity on your part 
would effectually command. Whatever your views 
are in marrying, take every possible precaution lo 
prevent their being disappointed. If fortune and the 
pleasures it brings are your aim, it is not sufficient 
that the settlement of a jointure and children's provi- 
sions be amply and properly secured ; it is necessary 
that you should enjoy the fortune during your own 
life. The principal security you can have for this , 
will depend on your marrying a good natured, gene- 
rous man, w^ho despises money, and who will let you 
live where you can best enjoy ihat pleasure, that ea^e, 
and parade of life, for which you married him. 

I am, kc. 



LETTER 93. » 

Fi^om the same te the siBime, on theforegom^ tmijeci. 

Dear Daughters, 

From what I wrote in my last, yott will e^isily 
see that I could never pretend to advise whom you 
should marry; bat I can with confidence adriae 
vrhom yoiu should ndH tnarry . 
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Avoid a con^nko that may entail a^ay haiaditaty 
disease on your posterity ; particularly, that moat 
dreadf4il of all human calamities, madness. It is the 
height of impradence to run into sueh danger, and» 
in my opinion, highly criminaL 

Do not marry a fool ; he is the most untractable 
of all animals ; he is led hy his passions and caprices, 
and is incapable of hearing the voice of reason. It 
may probably too hurt your vanity to have husbands 
for whom you have reason to blush and tremble, every 
tmie they open their lips in company. But the worst 
circumstance that attends a fool is, his constant jeal- 
ousy of his wife's being thought to govern him. This 
renders it impossible to lead him, and he is continu- 
ally doing absurd and disagreeable things, for no 
otb^r reason but to show he dares to do them. 

A ra!ke is always a suspicious husband, because 
he has only known the most worthless of your sex. 
He likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife and 
children, if he has the misfortune to have any. 

If you have a sense of religion yourselves, do not 
thi^k of husbands who have none. If they have 
tolerable understandings, they will be glad that you 
have religion, for their own sake, and for the sake of 
their families. If they are weak men, they will be 
, continitaliy teasing and shocking you about your 
principles. If you have children, you will su&r the 
most bitter distress, in seeing all your endeavours to 
form their minds to virtue and piety, all your endea« 
vours to secure their present and eternal happiness, 
frustrated and turned into ridicule. 

As I look on your choice of a husband to be of the 
greatest consequence to your happiness, I liope you 
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-will make it wilh the utmost circumspection* Do 
not giro way to a sudden sally of passion, and dig>- 
nify it with the name of Jove. Genuine love is not 
founded in caprice/ it is founded in nfttur&*^<>n 
honourable vi^ws and virtues — K)n similarity of taste 
and sympttthy ^f soul. If you have these sentiments, 
you will never marry' any one, when you are not in 
that situation, in point of fortune, which is neeessaiy 
to the happiness of either of you. What that com- 
petency may be, can only be determined by yo«r 
own tastes. It would be ungenerous' in you to take - 
ad^ikntage of a lever'^ attachment, to plunge him 
into distress ; and if he has any honour, no persoiia) 
gratification will ever tempt him to enter into any 
connection, which will render you unhappy. If you 
have a^ much between you as to satisfy all your de« 
mands, it is suf&cient. I shall conclude with en- 
deavouring to remove a difficulty, which must occur 
to any woman of reflection, on the subject of marringe. 

What is to become of all these refinements W deli*- 
cacy— that dignity of manner which checked all fa- 
miliarities, and suspended desire in. respectful and 
awful admiration ? In answer to this, I ilhall only 
observe, that if motives of interest or vanity have 
had any share iri your resolutions to marry, none of 
these chimerical notions will give you any pain ;-* ' 
nay, they will very quickly appear as ridiculous in 
your own eyes, as they prol»bly always do in the 
eyes of your husband. Tliey have been sentiments 
which floated in your imaginatio))s, but have never, 
reached your hearts. But if these sentimeiits have- 
been truly genuine, and if you have had the singularly 
happy face to attach those who understand them, you 
have no reason to be afraid. • 
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, Marriage, indeed, will not at once dispel tjbe en- 
chantment raised by an external beauty: but the 
virtues and graces that first wanned the heart, that 
reserve and delicacy which always left the lov^ 
somediing farmer to wish, and oi&en made him doubt* 
fal of your sensibility or attachment, may, and oughc 
ever to remain. The tumult of passion will neces> 
sar ily subside ; but it will be succeeded by an endear* 
ment that affects th^ heart in. a more equal, more 
sensible, and tender manner. But I must check, 
m^lf, and not indulge in descriptions that nviy. 
mislead you, and that too sensibly awake the remem- 
brance 01 my happier days, which, perhaps, it were 
better for me to fcMrget for ever. ' 

I have thus given you my opinion on some of the 
most important articles of your future life, chiefly 
calculated £r»r thai period, when you are just entering 
the world. I have endeavourea to avoid some fe* 
culiarities of opinion, which, from th^ir contradiction 
to the general practice of the world, I might reason- 
aUy have sufpected were not so well founded. But 
iu' writing to you, I am afraid my heart has been too 
full, and too warmly interested, to allow me to keep 
this resolution. This may have produced some em- 
barrassment, and some seeming contradictions.-— 
What I have written has been the amusement of 
some solitary hours^ and has served to divert some 
melancholy reflections. I am conscious I undertook 
a task to which I was very uneoual ; but I have dis- 
charged a part of my duty. Voa will at least be 
pleased with it, as the last mark of your father's lovm 
and attention* 

lam, &:• 
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LETTER 94 

To a Friend, on his Recovery from a dangeroMi 

illness. 

Give me leave to mingle my joy with Aat of 
all yoar friends and relations, in the recovery of your 
heaiUi, and to join with thiem to bless Ood for con- 
tinuing to your numerous well-wishers, the benef t 
of your useml and valuable life. That he may long 
preserve you in health, and prosper all your under- 
takings, for the good of your worthy family, and the 
pleasure of all your friends and acquaintances, is the 
hearty prayer of, sir, 

Tour &ithful friend and humble servant. 



LETTER 96. 

An Answer to the preceding. 

DeasSis, 

I give you many thanks for vour kind con- 
gratulations* My return of health wul be the greater 
pleasure to met if I cain contribute in any measure 
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to the hairiness of my good friends ; and particulaity, 
to that of you and yours : for I assure you, sir, tha/ 
nobody can be more thaivl am, 

Your obliged humble servant. 



LETTER 98. 
From a young Gentleman to his Afflicted Friatd, 

I CANNOT fail, my dear Hanry, mast seasibly Vo 
feel the loss you have sustained in die death of a good 
and indulgent father. It pierces me to the heart ; 
for I know how great was your affection for hmi, 
iwad how feelingly you, must bemoan his less. 1 
;wiU eall upon you to*morrpw, and we will cry toge- 
ther: ; for, as we always mutually enjoyed our sports, 
^hy should we be separated in our griefs ? They 
Jtell me you do not cry, but sit in gloomy silence. I 
do not like this; for I have somewhere read, that 
tears ease the heart, and open a passage for the an- 
guish of the soul. That Heaven may give you pa- , 
tience under this terrible calamity,, is the most fervent 
prayer of 

Your discotisohite friend. 



UETTER 97. 

Ariswer to the preceding* 

I KNOW of nothing in this world but « letter 
from my dear Billy, that could have so soon awaken- 
ed me mm the deep and melancholy gloom with 
\vhich 1 was ovci'whelmed. Yaur letter forced ftok 
tny eyes a flood of tears, and since that, my heart h 



fttieh ^sidi:. Jkisi I ti0t Widttd in tlui8 xepiiiiilg ai 
my hfixd lifis, iK4i>e(i it is andoubtediy the woric, the 
pleasure of that great BeiQg, to whose wiH, my dear 
&thef hds often told' me, we ongiit at all times to 
submit ? Others, perht^ better childfen than mys^i 
have experienced the like Idss, and more submit to 
the sam^ di'eadM misfortune. My poor mamma is 
abnost distracted, and my grief I perceive adds to 
hers. I will, therefore, endeavoar to conceal it 
Let me jsee you to-day or lo-morrow at farthest ; 
which b all I can «ay at present, but — what a father 
bavellost! 



LETTER 98. 

From ^ Freceptar to his Scholart during Vacatioit 

Time. 

Dear CHASI.E8, ' [. 

I am i:^wilUng to omit the &fst opportunitT that 
efiered, in commencing a correspondence with my 
' young fnend, fbr fear, during this leisure time, th# 
advice I have given and the rules I hav« set down, 
in respect to writing letters, may be either forgotten 
or neglected. I think it my duty, thecefere, to semkiu 
you of these obsef vatiofts; and by insisting on xegukr 
inswers, oblige you to ptaotise, as well asto ofaMm. 
You mfiy lemember that my first advice was to be 
eareful of your lulling, and ncit^to make use of 
pempoas language in addres»ii^ your friends ; a 
simplicity of style always tecomm^nds itself, and 
displays far more learning ^n rhapsodical bombast : 
be also as brief as possible, for a prolix writer ex* 
batiste die patitnee of his reader, s^ispid 7e))etttioi»i^ 

14 
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ht they ethni, the ear; excejtt tbey are arlfuUf 
introduced, to make some artful point* I disa{^rove 
of parentlieaes {ex^sept they are absolutely Tiecesmry} 
for diey generally create confo^ion: some m^stcira 
are very fond of reeomfnendiag long 8*8, and appro- 

Sriatiag the round one to the final letter of a word. 
FeTer send a letter to any with an interlineation : it 
is an affront, for it betokens both laziness and care* 
leosness; there is no excuse for an interlineation« 
eio^t it is a piece which you wish 4a prove an eri« 
rinal, and of which ther6 should be Qo duplicate. 
Avoid capital letters, which should only he appropri* 
ated to proper names or particular nouns. When 
you introduce a word which requires more than 
common notice, or on which the reader should lay a 
great accent, put a dash\mdeT it mtk your pen; such 
words, when printe^L are put in italics ; but do not 
be too fond of this, for I have known many puzzled 
by these dashes, which have frequently intimated wit 
where there was none. Never let me see you write 
ycu 1009, or I shall itny you were^ ever a pupil of 
mine. Be attentive to the time,, and do not jumble 
the present, past, and future, as many writers do« 
Use the ccmditional mood, provided the sentence be 
eonditifmal ; this, I confess, is not a general observa* 
tien, but if a man pretend to write» he ought to be 
eerreet Do not crowd us with monosyllables,, for 
they ai>e very insigftifieant efeatures, nor use many 
long words, for fear you may exceed comprehensioi). 
I faatp particles when they are avoidable; be, ther^ 
&re, spiaring in yomforst yomr. buts^ and jjrour ands^ 
Quotations, when not made too common, display both 
a variety, and some knowledge of audiors ; but be- 
ware of misapplying them, for you not only insult the 
author yoa Iracxow (xotai but expose yourself to ridi* 
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cuie. Do not arrogate ^e power of nk^iig^ words, 
for we have dufSeient in our language to express our 
meaning, and there are very few who possess Gom<* 
potent abilities for the task. Avo.d cant and obsolete 
I^rases ; nor insert a word that you do not perfectly 
comprehend. These hints, I hope, will be sufficient ; 
let me, therefore, see they are observed, while I re« 
main, with compliments to your fioither, 

Voui^ sincere friend. 



LETTER 99. 
To a Young Gentleman, on the Art. ofFleanng. 
My Deak Priend, 

Air, address, manners, and graces, are of such 
great advantage to whoever has diem, and so peeu* 
liarly and essentially necessary for you, that now, as 
the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble for 
fear I should not find you possessed of tlu»m ; and 
to teli you the truth, I doubt you are not yet suffi- 
ciently convinced of their unportance; As I open 
myself, without the least reserve, whenever I thiric 
that my doing so can be of any use to you, I will 
give you a short account of myself When I first 
came into the world, which was at the age that you 
are of now, so that (by the way) you have got the 
start of me in that important article by two or three 
years at least ; at nineteen I leA the university ot 
Cambridge, where I was an absolute pedant. When 
I talked my host, I quoted Horace ; when I aitned 
at being facetious, I quoted Marshall ; and when I 
had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid«-«^ 
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I ifna eonmeed dnt none but the anoieiits hftd com* 
mon sense ; that the classics contained erery thing 
that was either necessarr , useful, on ornamental to 
men. With these excellent notions I went first ta 
tl|e Hagfne^ where by the help of seTeral letters of 
recommendationi I was soon introduced into all the 
best company; and where I very soon discovered 
that I was totally mistaken in almost everyone no* 
tion I had entertained. Fortunately, I had a strong 
desire to please, (the mixed result of good nature 
and a vanity by no means blameable,) and was sen- 
sible that I had nothing but the desire. I therefore 
resolved, if possible, to ad^uire the means also. I 
studied minutely the dress, the air, the manner, the 
address, and the turn of conversation of all 'those 
whom I found to be the people in fashioui and most 
generally allowed to please. I imitated them as well 
as I^ould : If I heard that one was recKoned remark- 
ablv genteel, I carefully watcli^d his draM, motions, 
and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When 
I heard of another whose eonversationwas agreeaUe 
and engaging, I listened and attended to the tuhi of 
it> I addtessed myself to all the most fashionable 
fine ladies; confessed and laughed with them at my 
own awkwardoreis and rawness, recommending my* 
self as an object for them to try their tddU in forming. 
By these means, and with a passionate desire of 
pleasing every body, I came by degrees to pkaee 
some ; and I can assure you, that what litde figure I 
have made in the world, has been much more owing 
to that passionate desire I had of pleasing universally, 
than to any intrinsic merit or sound knowledge I 
might ev^ have been niaster of. My passion fof 
pleasing was so strong (and I am glad it was so^ 



that I own to yoit, I wkfa^d ta make every wonkaii I 
saw, in kve with me, and ereiy man I met with» 
admire me. Without this passion for |lke object, I 
filiould never have been so attentive to the meani; 
and I own I cannot conceive how it is possible for 
any man of good nature or good sense to be without 
this passion. Does not good nature incline us to 
please all those we converse with, of whatever rank 
or station they may be ? and does not good sensej 
and common observation show of what infinite use 
it isti^ please ? Moreover, at your age, I would not 
have contented myself with barely pleasing ; I want^ 
ed to shine, and to distinguish myself in the world 
as a man of &shion as well as business. And that 
ambition or vanity, call it what you please, was a 
right one ; it hurt nobody, and made me exert what- 
ever talents I had. It i& the spring of a thousand 
right and good things. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doi^g 
well, and nothing c^n be done well without attention. 
Custom has made dancing rather unfashionable in a 
young man ; but mind, if you learn it, that you learn 
to do it well, and not be ridiculons, though in a fool- 
ish, ridiculous act. Dress is of the same nature; 
you must dress : ' Therefore attend to it ; not in 
order to rival or to excel a fop in i^, but in order to 
avoid singularity, and consequently ridicule. Take 
great care always to be dressed like the reasonable 
people of your own age, in the place where you are ; 
whose dress is never spoken of one way er other, as 
either too negligent or too much studied. Dress ia 
one of the various ingredients that contribute to the 
art of pleasing ; it pleases the eyes at least. - 

14* 



' Wken you &mi yoafsfeif eu^gtd itmemiiify hi 
iavcMEir of ally body, of no superior merit or distin* 
fished talents, examine, and see what it is that ka» 
made those^ impressions upon yoa;.and you will 
fold that it is that gentleness of maimers, diat air 
and address, whiehl hare so often recommended to 
fon ; and from thence draw this'obtious eonclusion, 
that what pleases[ you in them, will please dthers in 
yon ; for we are aU made of the same clay^ though 
smne of the lumps are a little finer and some n li^le 
coarser ; but in general, the surest way to judge of 
others is to examine and analyze one's self ihofougk'* 
ly. When we n^et^ I will assist you in that analysis, 
iti which every man wants some assistance againsi, 
his own self-love. 

* Adieu, 



LETTER 100. 

To a Young Lady on the Amusetnents of the 

female sex. 

r 

^y Dbar Girl, 

Every period of life has sim^etnents which 
aje natural and proper to it. : You may indulge the 
variety of your taste in theae^ while you keep within; 
the bounds of that propriety which is suitable to your 
sex. 

Some amusements aie conducive to hefdth, as 
various kinds of exercises ; some are connected with, 
qualities really useful, as difierent kinds of women's 
work, and all domestic concerns of a family: some 
are called elegant accomplishments, as dress, dancing, 



noitte^tmd dm wing. S^cli books as improye yeut- 
uodetstaiiding, enlarge jour knowledge, and cuiti-*. 
vttte your taste tnay be coosidered in a l)igher point 
oi view than mete amusements. There are a Tariety , 
of others, which are-iieither\U8efui nor ornasaestal, 
such as play of difierent kinds. 

I would particularly recommend to you those ex- 
ercises that oblige you to be much abroad in the open 
air, such as waUcing, and riding on horseback. These 
will give vigour to your constitution, arjd a bloom to 
your complexion. If you accustom yourself to go 
abroad always in a carriage, you will soon become i 
so enervated, as to be unable to go out of (doors with- 
out tjiem. They are like most articles of luxury, 
useful and agreeable when judiciously used, but when 
habitual, they becon\e both insipid and pernicious. 

An attention to your health is a duty you owe to 
yourself and your friends. Bad health seldom fails 
to have an innuence on the spirits and temper. The 
finest geniuses, the most delicate minds, have ^ery 
frequently a correspondent delicacy of bodily consti^ 
tution, which they are too apt to neglect Toeir lux- 
ury lies in reading and late hours, equally erieitiies to 
health and beauty — But though good health be one 
qf the greatest blessings of liie, never make a boast 
of it, but enjoy it in grateful silence. We so nattt- 
rdly associate the idea of female softftess and delica- 
cy with a correspondent delicacy of constitution, thrft' 
when a woman speaks of her gred.t sftrength, her ex- 
traordinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive 
fatigue, we recoil at the description in a way which 

«he is little aware of. 

> » 

The intention of yofur being ^ught needle wouc,, 
knittkigt fl^d tke like, is not on account of the intrin- 
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sic vftlae of aU you oan do with your hands, wkick 
]« trifling ; but to enaUe you to judge more perfc^etly 
of thftt kin^ of work, and to direct the execution of 
it in others. Another principal end is to enable you - 
to fill up, in a tolerably agreeable way, some of the 
many solitary hours you must neoessarily pass at 
home« It is a great article in the happiness of life» 
to have your pleasures as independent of others^ as 
possible. By continually gadding abroad in search 
of amusement, you lose the respect of all your ac- 
quaintances, whom you oppress with those visits, 
which by a more discreet management might have 
been courted. 

The domestic economy of a family is entirely a 
woman^s province, and furnishes a variety of subjects! 
for the exertion both of good sense and good taste : 
If yott ever come to hi^ve, the charge of a family, it 
ought to engage much of your time and attention ; 
nor can you be excused from this by any e;ctent of 
fortune; though with a narrow one, the ruin that 
attends the neglect of it may be more immediate. 

I am at the greatest loss what to advise you in re« 
gard to books. There is no impropriety in reading 
hi?tQfy, or cultivating any art or science to which 
genius or accident leads you. The whole volume of 
nature lies open to your eyes, and furnishes an infi« 
nite variety of entertainmentr If I were sure that 
nature had given you such strong principles of taste 
and sentiment as would remain with you, and influ- 
ence your future conduct, with the utmost pleasure 
would I endeavour to direct your reading in such a 
way, as might form that taste to the utmost perfection 
of truth and elegance. "But when I reflcict how 
easy it is to warni a girVa imagination, and how dif* 
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ficult, deeply and l^^rraanently to affect her heart; 
how readily she retires into ^Tery refinement of sen- 
timent, and how easily she can sacrifice them to 
vanity or cpnveuience ;'* I think I may v6ry prohahly 
do you an injury hy artificiaUy creating a taste^ 
which if nature never gave it to you, would only em" 
barrass your future conduct t do not want to make 
you any thing: I Want to know what nauire hai» 
made you, and to peifect you upon her pl^n. I do 
not wish you to have sentiments that might perplex 
you ; I wish you to have sentiments that might uni- 
formly and steadily guide you, and such as your 
heart so thoroughly approves, that you would nol 
forego them for any consideration this world could 

offer. 

... . . ^ ' 

. Dress is an import^t article in female life i the 
^ve of dress is natural to your sex, and therefore It 
is proper and teasonahle. Good sense will mgulate 
your expense in it, and good taste will direct you to 
dress in such a way as to conceal any blemish, and 
setroff your beauties to the greatest advantage. Butr 
much delica<^ and judgment are requited in the ap* 
plication of this rule. A fine woman shbws her 
charms to the mpat advantage, when she seems most 
to conceal tl|em. The finest bosom in natute is iiot 
so fine as what imagination forms, v The mo$t plBi- 
fect elegance of dress appears always the most easy, 
and the least studied. 

Do not confine your attention to dress, nor toyottr 
public appearance. Accustom yourself to ati habii* 
ual neatness, so that in the most careless undress, m 
your most unguarded hours* ypu may have no reaikm 
to be ashamed of your a]^arance. Tou will not 
99sily4>elieve h»w much we.eoosiidet yoar dj»sw M^ 
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excessive of your characters. Vanity, liberty, ahr* 
enliness. My appear through it. An elegant sjm* 
plicity is an equal proof of taste and delicacy. If 
you dance, Che principal parts you are to attend to, 
are ease and grace. Never allow yourself to he so 
far transported with mirth, as to forget the delicacy 
of your sex. Many a girl, dancing in the gaiety and 
innocence of her l;ieart, is thought to discover a spirit, 
which she little dreams of. l^is is sufficient in my 
view to condemn this amusement as improper^ 

In reference to theatrical entertainments, you have 
need of the greatest prudence. I am sorry to say, 
diere are few English comedies a lady can see, with- 
out a shock to delicacy. You cannot readily suspect 
the comments, which gentlemen make on your beha- 
viour on such occasions. Men are often best ac- 
quainted with the most worthless of your sex, and 
from^ them too readily form their judgment of the 
rest. A virtuous girl often hears very indelicate 
things, with a countenance no ways embarrassed, 
because in truth she does not understand thc^m. Yet 
this is, most uhgenerously, ascribed to that command 
of features, and that ready presence of mind, which 
you are thought to possess in a degree far beyond us; 
or, by a still more malignant observance, it is ascrib^ 
to hardened efirontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the simplicity of 
unsuspecting innocence, for no other reason, but being 
infected with other people's laughing ; she is then 
believed to know more than she should do. If she 
does happen to understand an improper thing, she 
•ufiers a very complicated distress. She feeb her 
modesty hurt in the most sensible manner, and at 
tiM same time i» ashamed of aj^ftearing eonscSons ot 
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the- injury. The only way to avoid these ineoiiTe- 
nienees is, never |;o to a play which is at Al o&n- 
aire to delicacy. Moral tragedy will not subject you 
to such distress. Its sorrows may soften and ennoble 
four heart. 

I need say little about gaming, as I flatter myself 
you hare no relish for it It is a ruinous and incu* 
rable vice : and as it leads to all the selfish and tur- 
bulent passions, is peculiarly odious in your sex. I 
have no objection to 8iH;h innocent diversions as will 
tepd lo expand and improve the noble faculties of 
your soul. We are too little sensible of the grand 
advancements in knowledge, of which our minds are. 
susceptible. A variety in improving adiusements is 
desirable. In these as well as in all important points 
of conduct, show a determined resolution and steadi* 
ness* This is not, in the least, inconsistent with the 
softness ood gentleness so amiable in your sex. Ou 
the contrary, it gives that spirit to a mild and sweet 
disposition, without which it is apt to degenerate into 
insipidity. To conclude, it makes you respectable in 
jour own eyes, and dignifies you in ours. 

I am, tec. 



LETTER 101. 

To a Father^ concerning the choice of a prefer pro* 

fesiumfoT hii Son. 

Bbab Sib, 

You very well know that I have a good opinion 
of your son, and think him a modest, grave, and' 
sober youth. For this reason, t hardly think him 
qualified for the profession you seem inclined to 
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diooie for him ; tot I mocli doubts whedufr h^- im 
talents for the kw, or ever will have that preetttioc^ 
of mind which is indispensably necessary, in order 
to maJce a figure at the bar^ In any smooth «tid 
easy business he will probably succeed, and be ao 
useful member of the community. I must confesa 
to you, and I hope you will excuse the fre^om, that 
I have some doubts whether your son's genius may 
be equal to that of an universal merchant. This^ 
opinion, which I have enteitaitfed of your son, sj^ould 
you think it just, will be no obstacle to his succeed* 
mg in the world, in some creditable and easy busr 
neas. Though I think him unequal to the profession 
you seem disj^sed to allot him, yet I by no means 
think him destitute of common sense ; and esqierience 
teaches us, that in scmie sort of business, amj^ ad* 
vantagei may be made by very moderate talents^ 
with much reputation. These are principlhlly such 
employments as merely consist iti buying with pru<^ 
dance, and in selling goods at a profit. Hence we 
see several wholesate dealers gain large fortunes 
with ease and credit, ajid without any other seoret^ 
than the plain practice of buying at the best hand, 
paying for their goods punctually, and vending them 
always for what they realty are. As to what you 
hint of placing him m the physical tribe, I like tha.f 
no better than the. other* . Consider only this one 
thing, how long it will be before he will do capable, 
of eptermg into business, or acquiring reputation as 
a i^ysician, if he ever does it at all ; for who chooses 
to trust his health to an inexperienced young man ^ 
The lawyer needs a sprightly impudence, if I may 
BO say, and the physician a solemn one. It is from 
lience easy to foresee, that he may, in the profession 
of either physic or law, live over all his days^ and' 
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randn at last quite ndksowii i for as practice in both 
&calties is the best teachpri. and tlieory a xnest uncer- 
tain guide, he may live to forty or fifty years of agef 
/find not come into, fmy business that shall in^rove 
iiimself, or benefit his consulters^ Whereas, in.tlt| 
way I propose, no sooner shaQ he become of age, anq 
fit to be trusted with the management of any affairs^ 
at all, but his seven years will be expired ; and if h^ 
has not been inattentive to his business, he will bc- 
enabl^d, with the fortune you can bestow upon him* 
to enter on the stage of the world with great ad van* 
tage, and become directly a necessary and useful memr 
ber of the community. My good friend, when yon 
and I recollect thai most of the best ftunilies in this 
country, as well as the genteel ones, had the founda-* 
tion of their grandeur hH in trade, I expect not in 
such a country as ours especii^lly, Uiat any objection 
to my advice will be formed, either by you or your 
lady, on this score, if you Jtevd not more significant 
reasons, proceeding fronl the youth's turn of minii 
and incKnatton, whieh, I dkink^ should always be 
Qonsulted on these oeoasions. By thus viewii^ 
your son in the same light I do, that of a weU in«r 
cUaed lad, of tfioderate peasioua, gf^i Miturai mod^ 
^t^t fciid no soaring genius, I Wieve yoi> will'thkik 
u best to dispose of him in such a num^r at m$m 
require no greater talents iban hi is possessed of, 
and may in Aim time make him appear, in the face 
of the world, fully qualified for what he undertakes. 

/ I am, sir, &c« 
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LETTER 102. 

To a Friend an Breach of Promise. 
8m, 

Tdu may remember when I lent you the sum of 
9W, that you positively assured me that you would 
repay me in three months— on that account I ven- 
turea to let you have the money, which I intendecl 
tdt my landlord ; it has been now some weeks since 
the expiration of the time, and I have neither seen 
nor heard from you. As I have been guilty myself 
of a breach of promise, owing to yours, you will ex- 
ceedingly oblige me, by settling it as soon as possible 

I am, sir, 

Your very humble servant. 



LETTER lOa 

AnAnmer. 

Sts, 

I nm exceedingly sorry that your good nature 
ahottld suffer by my misfortune ; 1 had every reason 
to think' I should be able to fulfil my promise, bat I 
am now determined to eurrender all that I am worth, 
and as &r as my stock wfll permit, give every credi- 
tor satisfactten. 

lam, sir, 

Your distressed friend, &c. 



LETTER 104. 

Prom one Friend to ajiother in diitretty tinth ojfert 

of asmtance, 
Dbab Snt, 

The great looses you have wstained by the 



fiiikiMitif Hn Bofl8, hmre canted me muek mteftsinesa; 
I hope you behave under it like the man of prudmice 
you have always shown yourself. As one who knows 
how liable all men are tp misfortune, I think it is in< 
cumbenti on this occasion, not to console you by 
words only, but, with the spirit and cheerfulness of 
a sincere friend, to ofier you my service, to answer 
any present demand, so far as tWo hundr^ dollars 
will go. This you shall freely have the use of for a 
twelvemonth, or more, if ytixxt affdirs requii^ it ; and 
I will even strain a point, rather than not oblige you, 
if more be necessary to your present situation. You 
will do me 'great pletftrare in accepting this offer as 
ff«ely as it is kindly meant by, 

Dear sir, yours most faithfully. 



LETTER 105. 

An Answer to the preceding offer, 

Mv DsAft Friend, 

The grateful sense I have of your kindness will 
never be erased from my mind. This is, indeed, an 
• ai^stance of true friendship ! I accept most thankfully 
of some part of your generous offer, and I will give 
you my note payable in a year, for one hundred dol- 
lars. This is at present all that I have occasion for ; 
and if I did not know I could then, if not before, 
answer your goodness as it deserves, I would not 
accept of the favour. This loss is very heavy and 
affecting to me, as you may suppose ; yet your gene- 
rous friendship is no small comfort to me in it. So 
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mod a iffauftd if «t^abb of mftldof airf caknu^f 

mi 

I «m, dear sir, , 

Your fkithful and obliged servant. 



LETTER 106. 

AelfnmBiedgmemt for great BeLvaurs recH»ed. 

Honoured Sie, 

.Give mi Imwe to aj^tDaek you witb the movt 
thankful acknowledgments of a grttte&il heart, for tli^ 
favour and benefit your goodness has conferred upon 
me. It shall be the business of my whole life, to the 
utmost of my power, to deserve it ; and my whole 
family, which you have made happy by your bounty, 
will every day join with me in prayers, Quit you may 
be favoured with the continuance of your valuable 
health, a long life, and all worldly honour. This it 
will become us toido, for the unmerited favours con 
ferred upon us. 

Honoured sir, 

Your dutiful servini 



Dk. JOHNSON 

ON 



** It was the wisdom,** said a Seneca, ** of ancient timtts, to 
consider what is most useful as most illustrioas* If this niic 
be applied to works of genius, scarcel^r any species of com. 
position deserves more to be cultirated than the epistolary 
style, si&ce none is of more various or fire<|uent use, throug^h 
the whole subordination of human life. 

, As much of life must be passed in affairs, considerable only 
by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleasure which 
<^ur condition allows, must be produced by giving elegance 
to trifles, it is necessary to learn how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necessary intercourse of 
civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by agrees «le ap- 
pearances. It had therefore been of advantage, if such of 
our writers as have excelled in the art of decorating insignifi- 
cance, had supplied us with a few sallies of innocent gaiety, 
efiusions of honest tenderness, or exclamations of u^mipor. 
tant hurry. 

No man was ever in douH about the moral qualities of a 
letter. It has beev always known, that he who endoavwm 
to please, must appear pleased, and he who would not pr9# 
▼okft rudeness^ must not practise it^ Bat the question amongst 
those who establish rules for an epistolary performance, is^ 
how gaiety or civility may be properly expressed ; as omcng 
the critics in history, it is not contested whether truth ought 
to be preserved^ but by ijirhat mod^ of (diction it is best adon^* 

' As letters are written on all sublets, in all states of ndsd, 
they cannot be properly reduced to settled rules, or descri- 
bed by any single characteristic ; and we may safdy disen- 
tangle our minds from critical embarrassments, by determin. 
Ing that a letter has no peculiarity but its form, and tiiat 
nothing is to be refused admlifiiion, which would be proper in 
any other methdd of trsfttiiig the iuae iabject; 'Phe qnali.; 

15* 
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tkt of iIm epiftoluy ityle moit iVMuentlj rcqulrod, Att mso 
and aimplioity, an e^tm tow <^ anlalKmred diction, and aa 
artleu arrangement of obTious eentiments. But these direct 
taona are no eooner applied to nee, than their scantinera and 
imperftctton become evident. .Letten are written to the groat ' 
and to the mean, to the learned and the ignorant, at rest and 
in diatrem, uiipMt asd in pa<Bi<m. NotbiAg «iui be more 
improper than eaae and laxity of expression, when the import 
tance of the sabject impiessea ioliaitude, or the dignity of the 
penon exacts roTerenee. 

Tliat letters should be written with strict conformity to 
nature, is true, because nothing but conformity to nature can 
make any composition beautiful or jusU But it is natural to 
depart from (amiliarity of language upon occasions not fami- 
liar. Whatever eleyates the sentiments, will consequently 
raise the expression ; whatever iills us with hope or terror 
will produce some perturbation of images, and some iigura. 
tive distortions of phrase. Wherever we are^ studious to 

S lease, we are afraid of trustin^f our first thoudits, and en.^ 
savour to recommend our opmion by slludied ornaments, 
accuracy of method, and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene be allowed by Horace 
to raise their language in the transports of anger to the tur« 
gid vehemence ot tragedy, the epistolary writer may likewise, 
Without censure, comply witlr the varieties of his matter. If 
great events are to be related, he may, with all the solemnity 
of an historian, deduce them flrom their causes, connect them 
with their concomitants, and trace them to their consequences. 
If a. disputed position is to be established, or a remote princi« 
pie to be investigated, he may detail hie reasonings witb all 
the nicety of syllogistic method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit imploied, he may, without any violation ttf the 
•dkiM of eritieism, eall every power of rhetoric to his assis. 
lanoe, aad try every inlet at which love or pity enters the 

LettMB that hare no other end than the entertainment of 
the eorreppondents, am more properly regulated by critical 
precepts, beeaose the natter and' style are equally arbitrary, 
Mid rules are more neeessary aa there^ it a larger power of 
eboioe. In leUaia of this kind, aoiae oonceiTe art graoeful* 
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And oUian ^think negli^nca ftmiable ; some model them by 
the eonn^t, and yriU allow them no Ineans of delighting but 
jthe soft ealm of mett^uenee ; ethen adiint them if ihm^u 
gnm^ and expect pointed sentences and foreible penoda. 1m 
one party oonaidera exemption- from faults as the height o 
excellence, tlie other looks upon neglect of excellence as the 
most disgusting fault ; one avoids censure, the other aspires 
to praise ; ohe is always In danger of inaipidttj^ the othei 
continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the subject has qo intrinsic dignity* it must neces- 
sarily owe its attractions to artificial embellishments, and 
may catch at all advantages which the art of writing can sup. 
ply. He that, like Pliny, eends his friend a portion for hie 
daughter, will, without Pliny*s eloquence or addreai, find 
means of exciting gratitude and securing acceptance ; but he 
that has no present to make but a garland, a ribband, or some 
pretty curiosity, must endeayour to recommend it by his man- 
Her of giving it. 

The purpose for n^uch letters are written when no intelli- 
gence is communicated, or business transacted, i^ to preserve 
m the minds of the absent either love or esteem ; to excite 
love, we must impart pleasure, and to raise esteem, we must 
discover abilities. Pleasure will generally be given, as abili. 
ties are displayed hf scenes of ima^ry^ posots of concseit, 
unexpected sallies, and artful complunents. Trifles always 
require exuberance of ornament ; the building which has no 
strength can be valued only for the graces of 'Is decorations. 
The pebble must be polished with care, which hopes to bo 
valued as a diamond ; and words ought surely to be laboured, 
when they are intended to stand for things. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cecil's compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard, and desire the faTour of their compa* 
ny on Wednesday next, to take tea and spend tha 
evening. 

Monday Morning. 

Mr. atid Mrs. Howard return their compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil, and will certainly do themselves 
the pleasure to accept their polite invitation. 

Monday Noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard return their compliments, 
and are sorry that a pre-engagement will not permit 
them the pleasure of waiting oYi Mr. and Mrs. Cecil, 
which they would have otherwise readily done. 

Monday Morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Compton's compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley ; and if they are disengaged this after- 
noon, will ta!:e the pleasure of waiting on them. 

Tuesday Morning, ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are perfectly disengaged, 
beg their compliments, and will be extremely glad of 
Mr. and Mrs. Conipton's agreeable company. 

Tuesday Noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are very sorry it so hap- 
pens that they are ^ngaged this anemoon and even- 
ing; but beg their compliments, and at any other 
time that shall be agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Comp- 
ton, will esteem their company a peculiar pleasure. 

Tuesday Noon, 
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